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H@TAIR DAMPER CLIPS 
wee Two STYLES 
YANKEE Rivet 
and 


COLUMBIA Rivetless 





Made from extra heavy steel 


Here, Mr. Dealer, are damper clips that will give the utmost satisfaction. Being 
made of steel, they are strong and unbreakable. The rod and handle used in 
these damper clips is in one piece, being made from 1-4 inch steel rod. 


Try some on your next installation. 


YANKEE and COLUMBIA DAMPER CLIPS can be secured from your 


local jobber, as all leading jobbers stock them. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Our catalog which illustrates and describes YANKEE and COLUMBIA 
DAMPER CLIPS also shows a complete line of other Fittings and Parts 


which you use or sell. Stove and Furnace Pize, Registers, Stove Polizh, 
Tinners’ Tools, Galvanized Conductor P:pe, Eaves Troughs, Ventilators, 
Fire Pots, and other items are all listed. Write today for this catalog. 


THE S. M. HOWES COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Go After the Furnace 
Business in Your Town 


Make this year the greatest in 
the history of your business. 
Control the furnace situation 
in your territory. 


“MAHONING” 
“WRIGHT” 


Offer your trade the famous 
‘‘Mahoning”’ and “Wright’’ 
lines of furnaces. We offer a 
money-making proposition to live-wire 
dealers. We even help you do the selling. 
Write at once for our agency proposal 
and descriptive literature. We 
have a style and size heater for 
every purpose. 













MAHONING TYPE ‘‘C’’—Illustration shows quite clearly the 
Th M h F d C combustion as it takes place in the Mahoning system. Note how 
e a onin oun ry Oo. the admission of air through the slots in the firepot causes combus- 

tion to take place all around the outside of the fire. The hottest 
1 622 Poland Ave., Yo 


. 
ungstown, Ohio art of the flameis in direct contact with the outside surface of the 
. > eater where the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the = 
XN Mammoth Plant with a Mammoth Production _ features that have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast 
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Mr. Dealer 


Our 30 years in the furnace 
business enables us to give 
you prompt and dependable 
service and will save you 
money. 


We carry a complete stock of 
NESBIT CAST FURNACES 
PEERLESS GRAVITY 
ONE PIPE FURNACES 


NESBIT THREE REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


Ni li peli ee Also Northwestern Distrib- 
= utors of 


. WEIR sees FURNACES 


Rock Island, Island City and Walworth Side-wall Registers. Handy Pipe and Fittings, 
Steel and Cast Floor Registers, Borders and Faces. Everything in Furnace Supplies. 
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Write for catalogs and prices. 


STANDARD FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. 


407-409-411-413 South 10th Street OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SOME RETAILERS HAVE become alarmed by the spas- 
modic reduction sales which are taking place in vari- 
ous parts of the country. There is 
really no cause for uneasiness. If the 
public continues to buy heavily in these 


No Reason 
for Alarm. 

countrywide price cutting waves, whole- 
salers predict, they will be led into buying goods that 
they do not need and will force prices up on them- 
It is a fact that comparatively few staple 
Luxuries 


selves. 
articles have been included in these sales. 
and semi-necessities, of course stand in the front rank 
of inflated values. <A lavish public will haggle over 
the price of staples and at the same time never stop 
to count the cost of luxuries. 

In order that the present era of price cutting may 
have a real effect upon the cost of living, the buying 
public must insist that the necessities of life be in- 
cluded in the marked down list, otherwise the sales 
will mean nothing more than an opportunity for re- 
tailers to move a lot of slow moving goods. This 
demand can be made only by refusing to purchase 
any quantities of staples at the present high prices. 

One wholesaler, who is conversant with retail 
profits, declares that the present sales movement is 
really of great benefit to the retailers. In many cases 
they are merely reducing the profits on over-priced 
goods, and by the psychological effect of price cut- 
ting are able to stampede the public into making pur- 
chases of goods that they do not actually need or 
really wish to buy. In addition to this, the stores are 
able to insist upon cash for all purchases, and coun- 
tenance no C. O. D. deliveries, no approvals and no 
refunds. 

In line with this argument, press despatches from 
every state in the Union tell of price slashing, but it 
will be noted that in every case such articles as auto- 
mobiles, ice cream sodas, and diamonds are leading 
the van in the movement. When such commodities 
as saws, hammers, locks, flour, sugar and potatoes 
show a decrease in prices, then the real turn in the 
market will be apparent to all. However, even if the 
present cutting does not reach farther than luxuries 
and semi-essentials, it will undoubtedly have a salu- 
tary effect upon the market in general. It is an indi- 
cation that the pyramiding of costs and prices must 
cease or someone will be caught with a stock of high 
priced goods and have to face a declining market. 

One prominent cotton converter declared that if 
the present selling wave continues, the retailers will 
have to replenish stocks in July, and at that time we 
shall see a depletion of jobbers’ stocks and a scramble 
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to the mills which can have but one result, higher 
prices. The seasonal goods, such as colored goods, 
will tend to soar with such abnormal demands, and 
future prices will naturally be high unless the retailer 
is prepared to stand a loss when the goods are finally 
delivered to him. 

Where the demand for certain goods is steady, buy- 
ers are living from hand to mouth. Gray goods for 
example, show a slight decline in prices at the present 
time for the reason purchasers are confining them- 
selves solely to their immediate needs and stand ready 
at all times to take advantage of any break in the 
market. 

Just where the banks will draw the line of demark- 
ation between speculative and non-speculative indus- 
tries in accordance with their promise to the Federal 
Reserve Board, can not be accurately stated. How- 
ever, any move that will tend to drive out speculation, 
especially in non-essential business, will be a move 
toward lower interest rates on loans to legitimate 
business, and this means a reduction in costs and 
therefore a full stride toward a lower market. 

The majority of the hardware trade make no at- 
tempt to conceal their doubt as to the probability of 
the banks refusing to honor the paper of nonessential 
industries. ‘A high interest rate is a high interest rate, 
and if highly speculative interests can afford to pay 
this rate, it is conceivable that the banks will think 
twice before refusing loans to such good customers,” 
was one comment. Meanwhile the crux of the situa- 
upon whether or not staples are to be in- 
The matter rests entirely 


tion rests 
cluded in price slashing. 
upon the attitude the public takes toward present 
sales. 


MoNEY bDOES Not walk into a hardware store. It 


has no legs. The time which some dealers waste in 
dreaming about ambling into 
their stores could be put to good use in 
building up a trade of such proportions 
that there would a steady income. The only kind of 
magic in the twentieth century is the magic of intel 
Work alone will not enrich dealers. It 
The opportunities for intelligent 
One of 


' mone 
Automotive 


Accessories. 


ligent work. 
must be intelligent. 
work, however, are practically numberless. 
these opportunities is the selling of automotive accesso- 
ries. It is scarcely necessary to say that the use of 
automobiles and motor trucks is increasing at a rapid 
rate." Automobile supplies and motor truck accessories 
constitute a business involving the daily expenditure 


of millions of dollars. Tires must be bought. Lubri- 
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cating oils and greases are required. Storage bat- 
teries and electric starters, shock absorbers and scores 
of other articles are sold by the thousands. 

The hardware dealer who does not get his share of 
this business is not alive to the possibilities of the 
automotive accessory trade. He can easily develop 
this department of his store. <A big percentage of 
his customers own automobiles or motor trucks. Many 
of the standard hardware articles are also automotive 
accessories. All that is required is that he classify 
them in such a way as to present them as automotive 
accessories to his customers. In this work he has a 
wonderful agency in his window displays. A properly 
arranged and designed window display of automotive 
accessories with special reference to seasonable re- 
quirements is certain to multiply sales and build up a 
steady and profitable trade. In order to achieve this 
desirable purpose the dealer should acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the uses of the various automotive 
accessories which he handles. It will pay him to 
study the workings of automobile engines, batteries, 
and other devices used in operating automobiles and 
motor trucks. Thus he will be able to give service to 
his patrons. In the last analysis, business is service 
and profits come from sales plus service. 


o ¢ @¢ © @ 


AN INCREASE OF six hundred per cent through trade 

journal advertising is the result achieved by the Lloyd 

: Manufacturing Company of Menominee, 

Efficiency Michigan, makers of baby carriages. 
Advertising. Cc 6 ° y g 

ommenting on this notable expansion 

of business, Marshall Burns Lloyd, president of the 

company, says: 

“When a manufacturer starts out to put his prod- 
uct on the market he must have dealers through whom 
to serve consumers. He has two methods of getting 
them. One is the ‘pushing method’ which is to create 
a consumer demand and thereby compel the dealer 
to sell the article. That method required national ad- 
vertising to the superlative degree and a heavy outlay 
of money. 

“The other is by the ‘pulling method’ or creating a 
desire on the part of the dealer to handle the article. 
That method is found through the trade papers, and 
in it you will have the dealer a bit unconsciously but 
willingly moving with you, while in the ‘pushing 
method’ you will have him holding back. 

“It is apparent which is the better. The trade paper 
method is not only far less expensive, but it goes di- 
rectly to the avenue of distribution which is so essen- 
tial to the life of any manufacturing industry. In 
fact, trade paper advertising is what I would call 
‘efficiency advertising.’ ” 

© @¢ @ © @ 

THE OLp Latins used to have a saying to the effect 

that there are as many opinions in the world as there 
; are heads. It is as true today as it was 

The Prices . . . 

; in the time of Cicero and the Caesars 
at Which to a . 
that every individual has his own angle 

Sell Goods. from which he views things. In the 
matter of prices, for example, there has been a verit- 
able avalanche of opinions poured upon the perplexed 
retailers. Pompous editorials have been written at 
him and sharp criticisms snarled at him from every 


‘ point on the compass. 
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We are no different from the 
folk who crowded the market places of Thebes under 
the Pharoahs. We look for a scapegoat upon whom 
to unload the disagreeable parts of our responsibilities. 
The retailer is the one closest to the people in the 
process of distributing commodities. Naturally he 
receives the bulk of complaints and is made the object 
of the majority of the condemnations. But he can 
overcome his undesirable conditions by frankly ex- 
plaining matters to his customers, keeping his temper, 
and replacing frowns and scowls with smiles and 
service. His merchandise in the meantime must be 
made to offer him a reasonable, decent livelihood. 
The only logical way for him to price his goods 
to the consumer is on the basis of their replacement 
cost. In justice to himself and to the trade he must 
take into consideration the risk which he runs on a 
falling market as well as the profits which he makes 
on the ascending market. His prices, therefore, on 
any particular day of the week should be the replace- 
ment cost of the goods ruling on that particular day’s 
This is elementary self-defense. It is con- 
It violates no morality of 


markets. 
sistent with good service. 
law or business. 
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THE MORE POWER which an engine has the more 
work it can do. Similarly, the more proofs which can 
be advanced in favor of an automotive 
accessory the easier it becomes to con- 
vince the prospective buyer of its ad- 
vantages to him. Hardware dealers who handle auto- 
motive accessories can increase their sales of these 
commodities by acquainting themselves with every 
new selling argument which is developed in the nat- 
ural evolution of industry. It is worth while, there- 
fore, carefully to study a recent communication from 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories to the National Safety 
Council of Chicago concerning the automotive ap- 
pliances which lessen the danger of damage and ac- 
cident. 

The communication states that stock insurance com- 
panies are giving reductions in insurance rates for use 
of listed fire extinguishers and locking devices. The 
companies have informed the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories that the use of bumpers found acceptable by 
tests made in the Laboratories would entitle the car 
owner to a substantial reduction in collision insurance 
rate. 

“We have tested some five or six of automobile 
traffic signals and have iisted only one,” says the re- 
port from the Underwriters’ Laboratories. “The main 
trouble appears to be they will not be sufficiently 
durable to last for the life of the automobile on which 
they are installed. We now have before us several 
traffic signals which apparently possess some merit. 

“The use of laminated glass for wind shield con- 
struction is a comparatively new feature in automo- 
bile work and considerable attention is being given 
to this item at the Laboratories. With the use of a 
suitable form of laminated glass, injuries due to col- 
lisions will be markedly decreased if the flying glass 
hazard is reduced to the minimum. Three or four 
other manufacturers have submitted their product for 
examination or signified intention to do so. Appli- 


A Selling 
Argument. 
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cation of wind shield cleaners to automobiles is of 
marked advantage in reducing the possibility of ac- 
cidents from collision. We are now ,arranging tests 
of steering gears and to do considerable work along 
this line in the near future. The subject of head 
lamp dimmers and diffusers has received some at- 
tention from us and we have developed means where- 
by the ‘glare’ can be defined in terms of apparent 
candle power.” 

> © ¢ © 

RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


My friend Fred Biffar, the Chicago sporting goods 
man, says that man is the only animal that can be 
skinned more than once. 


%K 


The fact that a joke is as old as the hills does not 
deprive it of humor. Indeed, all good jokes are as 
ancient as the pyramids. The sun is incalculably old, 
but that does not lessen our enjoyment of its warmth. 
So, my advice to you is: Get all the laughs you can 
Don't be too serious. Solemnity 
3esides, it’s bad for your 


out of life’s jokes. 
does not mean anything. 
liver. 
e = © 

I have just been reading a bulletin of the United 
States Geological Survey. That does not sound in- 
teresting for the average man. It conjures up the 
idea of long, jaw-breaking words and dry tables of 
figures. But that is the wrong idea. The particular 
bulletin to which I refer has an immensely interesting 
story about the discovery of fossil turtles and other 
ancient swamp animals of New Mexico recently found 
in San Juan County in the northern part of the state. 
Some of the fossil turtles are said to be not less than 
three million and others not less than seven million 
years old. Scientists tell us that our ancestors had 
a tough time with these hard-shelled swamp animals. 
sut I am sure that they did not have any more diffi- 
cult a task than we have today with the hard-shelled 
people who are impervious to new ideas and the ap- 
peal of collective action for the common good. The 
merchant or contractor who stays out of the associa- 
tion of his trade reminds me of the fossils found in 
San Juan County. Such a merchant or contractor 
may and does survive a long time but he does not 
change much and makes practically no progress. Cer- 
tainly, he is of no assistance to the betterment of the 
trade and the improvement of service to the people. 

* ok Ox 


This story is a hundred years old, yet quite up to 
date. I took it out of an obscure, interesting book. 
called “Old Merchants of New York.” 

One day long ago when business New York was 
snuggled around the City Hall, a merchant doing an 
extensive trade came to a friend and offered him 3 
per cent a month for a loan of $100,000. 

“No business can stand such a premium for money,” 
said the-second merchant. “It will use up a million 
very speedily.” 

“Oh, not at all,” said the first merchant. “My 
business will justify paying any rate of interest.” 
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“Why discount for a short time?” asked the pros- 
pective lender. “Why not make it for two or three 
years? I will discount your note for $100,000 if you 
make it three years.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” said the other relieved. 

“John, draw up a note,” directed the lender to his 
bookkeeper, “and take off the discount of 3 per cent 
a month on $100,000 for three years, and draw a 
check for the balance to our friend here.” 

Presently the bookkeeper handed his employe a 
memo which he glanced over. 

“Have you a blank check with you?” he presently 
asked the prospective borrower. 

“A check? What for?” asked the other in surprise. 

“Why John’s statement shows that if | discount 
your note for three years at 3 per cent a month you 
owe me $8,000.” 

“That is absurd!” protested the other. 

But the statement was laid before him, showing 
that interest on $100,000 at 3 per cent a month, 36 
per cent a year,, would in three years amount to 
$108,000, and therefore the borrower would owe the 
lender money from the very beginning. 


* 


According to weather statistics, “the sun will shine 
during 80 per cent of the time,” and that is about 
the average of sunshine in life. Clouds will obscure 
the sun for a time and so will troubles shut out the 
joys of life. But the sun is always there ready to 
shine as soon as the clouds have gotten in their work. 
So are the joys of life always waiting just around 
the corner for the opportune time to come in and 


chase trouble away. 


Let us get all the fun we can out of life by doing 
our work the best we know how. Let us look for 
good in all things and realize that while we are having 
our little troubles now and then, they are as a mere 
fly speck on the window of happiness, and all we 
have to do is brush them off and look out into a 
world that is at least 80 per cent good now, and that 
we can help to make it better by doing our share of 
the window cleaning. 

‘* 


If you owned all the gold and silver in the world 
and possessed not a single friend, you would be the 
most pitiable pauper on earth. Wealth is desirable, 
but it is incomplete without the addition of friend- 


ship. Here are some verses from the Detroit I'ree 


Press which are deserving of a place in your thoughts 
and memory. 
The Value of Friendship. 


’Tis friends alone that make us rich, 
Not marble busts in glory’s niche. 
Not money, wisdom, strength or skill 
With happiness our lives can fill, 
With all of these we still should sigh 
If never neighbor happened by, 

And no one shared from sun to sun 
The honors that our work has won. 


For fame is born of other’s lips, 
Friends pour the wine the victor sips: 
And friends make rich the yellow gold 
By which all earthly wealth is told. 
Possession nothing means unless 

We share the joys that we possess, 
Paste is the brightest gem we own 

If we must know its charms alone. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Odin Stove Manufacturing Company of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, plans an addition to its core room, two 
stories, 72x100 feet, to cost $30,000. 








PLANS CAMPAIGN AGAINST LOSS BY 
CARELESS USE OF FIREWORKS. 


The National Fire Protection Association will con- 
duct a “Sane Fourth” campaign this year for the first 
time since the country entered the war. The annual 
fight for a sane celebration of the Fourth of July was 
abandoned in 1915, after the outbreak of the war, 
and no effort was made to restrain the people from 
the use of fireworks and other explosives in celebra- 
tions from that time until today. The campaigns 
were very effective up to 1912, and it is expected that 
some of the old time vigor and interest can be re- 
vived to help reduce the accidents and fires which 
inevitably attend the Fourth of July observance. 

The association's circular, which has been sent to 
the leaders of the fire prevention movement in all 
parts of the country, says in part: : 

“No striking gains were shown from 1912 to 1915, 
when the American Medical Association discontinued 
is compilations of statistics, indicating the survival of 
the old practices in the smaller municipalities and 
rural districts, difficult to reach by an educational 
propaganda. 

“The use of fireworks is not confined to Independ- 
ence Day celebrations, but is common in certain sec- 
tions of the South during the Christmas holidays, and 
in the West, among the Chinese at New Years. A 
few years ago seven Chinamen were burned to death 
in Walla Walla, Washington, in such a celebration. 
No mortality statistics are available concerning these 
holidays in the South and West. 

“It is, perhaps, too much to expect a complete re- 
turn to sanity, but some effort at least may be made 
by all cities and towns toward leading their people 
into more moderate and more intelligent forms of 
celebration. If explosives must be used, the authori- 
ties can limit their use to the public parks during cer- 
tain hours of the day, thus limiting the danger of 
injuring other people, or destroying property by fire. 
The firing off of explosives among the closely built 
shingle-roofed frame houses, which compose the 
greater part of our cities, is wholly in accord with the 
reckless spirit of Americans regarding fire. 

“If before every Fourth of July all ‘cities and towns 
were given a thorough cleaning of rubbish, and all 
use of explosives then restricted as to time and place. 
the police and public wardens might have at least a 
fighting chance to minimize the disastrous results of 
our public folly during the years it may require to 
inspire in our people a desire for a rational kind of 
celebration. And such a desire must be inspired. It 





is the duty of every city to arrange for its people 
suitable amusements or exercises definitely calculated 
to educate them in a rational observance of this his- 
toric holiday. Habits of folly can be most easily 
eliminated by a substitution of something better. The 
things a city can do to interest its citizens in a sane 
and wholesome celebration are unlimited, and the 
municipalities which in the past years have taken 
steps in this direction are already receiving national 
praise for their wisdom and their high sense of civic 
responsibility.” 





SECURES PATENT FOR A GAS STOVE. 


Under number 1,339,618, United States 
rights have been granted to Daniel N. Gross, South 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, for a gas stove described as 
follows: 


patent 


ln a gas stove, a gas supply 

















tube having nipples provided 

with perforations, a support or 

p35 73 222 spacing bar parallel to said sup- 
yi, 2 Fs a ply tube and provided with holes 
5S Pa in line with said nipples, and 
pepe SNe | 16 burner tubes having at one end 
ae a a loose engagement with said nip- 
sel E f ples and at the other end fitting 
4 of loosely in said holes, said burner 
pe ~—stubes having lateral extensions 
adjacent to said support bar 

—s and preventing disengagement 


of the tubes from said nipples. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN GETS RESULTS FOR 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

We are very much obliged by your courtesy in in- 
serting our letter in your issue of April roth and are 
pleased to say that the results are quite up to our an- 
ticipation. From our personal experience for the last 
forty years we consider that your publication is quite 
a “top dog.” With thanks, 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM PooRE AND COMPANY, 
Stove Manufacturers and Heating and Lighting [-n- 

gineers. 

52 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 4, 
land, April 30, 1920. 


Eneg- 


If you can live fifty years and find one absolute 
friend, you are fortunate, for of the thousands of 
human creatures that crawl the earth, few are made 
of such stuff. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailet 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the,only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








El Wilson Hardware Company has increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $800,000 at Beaumont, 
Texas. 

(;rand Rapids Hardware Company has increased its 
capital at Grand Rapids, Michigan, from $118,500 to 
$500,000. 

The Hardware and Supply Company of Akron, 
Ohio, has increased its capital from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

The directors of the Hartz Hardware Company, 
Incorporated, Wheatley, Arkansas, announce an in- 
crease of capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

The Brust Hardware Company, Ticonderoga, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by F. L. and C. E. Brust and L. M. Barry 
to manufatcure hardware, tools, etc. 

The Southern Hardware Company has secured a 
building permit at Monroe, Louisiana, for the con- 
struction of a three-story business block, 23,100 feet 
of floor space. at a cost of $50,000. 

The Morris Hardware Corporation, of Lockport, 
New York, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $60,000 by W. J. Hoffmaster, B. O. Seitz, and 
F. D. Morris, to manufacture hardware specialties. 

The stockholders of the Geller Ward and Hasner 
Hardware Company of St. Louis, Missouri, will meet 
soon to increase their capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 and attend to other business as well. H. M. 
Geller is president of the company. 


MISSISSIPPI HARDWARE RETAILERS GET 
HELPFUL NEWS LETTER FROM 
THEIR ASSOCIATION. 





‘rom the office of E. R. Gross, Secretary Missis 
sippi Hardware and Implement Association, Agricul- 
tural College, Mississippi, a helpful news letter has 
been sent out to all members of the organization 
Special emphasis is given to the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the Association and topics are suggested for 
discussion through the Question Box. The news let 
ter is substantially as follows: 

Farm Machinery. 

“The demand for farm machinery is greater this 
year than ever.” 

This .is the report we get from all quarters. We 
knew that most Mississippi dealers are ahead of this 
demand, being held back only by the scarcity of the 
supply. Should you not be fully stocked and able to 
meet the demand of your trade, do not hesitate to use 


every opportunity to stock implements. A live dealer 
will find he can readily introduce more improved ma- 
chines, power machinery and the like. 

Experimental Work. 

At the Agricultural and Mechanical college a new 
line of experimental work has been initiated. A proj- 
ect in Farm Machinery is started to work out the 
adaptability of various improved machines to South- 
reference to 


farming conditions with special 


It has already been established that for 


erm 
Mississippi. 
power plowing the 10 inch bottom does best work in 
most Mississippi soils. 

If you are in the flat woods section, you know how 
difficult it is to plow the sticky soil. The specialists at 
the college have demonstrated that the tractor is the 
only solution to plowing in this type of soil. 

Mr. F. D. Cottrell is in charge of this Farm Ma- 
chinery project. He is motorizing a portion of the 
college farm on which he will make comparative 
studies of horse drawn and power machinery. Re- 
sults obtained in this work will be of assistance to 
dealers in determining lines of machinery to advocate. 

Question Box. 

Think about these: 

Do you pay “exchange” on your checks or are they 
collected at par? 

If you pay a fee for collection, either added to the 
face of the check and charged to your account or de 
ducted from its face value when paid, who gets this 
Your bankers or the bank to which check is 
Is such a fee equitable? 


fee? 
presented for payment? 
from selling 


Can we prevent traveling salesmen 


direct to customers? If so, how? 

We want to get lively discussions on such questions 
as these at our convention July 13 to 15. Come pre 
pared to give your views. Talk them over before 
coming. 

Acting together we 


Convention July 13 to 15. How many men have you 


can accomplish something. 


written ? 

All hardware and implement dealers are cordially 
invited to attend the convention and exhibit. 
come because you are not a 


Do not hesitate to 


member. 
TRADE-MARK IS REGISTERED. 


Under United States Patent Office classification 13, 


plumbing and steam fitting 


namely, hardware and 


; upplies, registration has been 
granted to the Baldwin Chain 

ALpw]| and Manufacturing Com- 
124,066. pany, Worcester, Massachu- 

setts, for the trade-mark bearing the official number 
124,066 shown in the accompanying illustration. The 


claim for the patent was filed October 22, 1919. 
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GOVERNMENT ADOPTS STANDARD FOR 
‘ PAINT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Standard paint specifications under which the Gov- 
ernment is recommended hereafter to purchase paints 
for use of the Army, Navy and other departments 
have been determined upon by the Inter-Departmen- 
tal Committee for the Standardization of Paint Speci- 
fications. The decision resulted from months of in- 
vestigation and tests. 

Two features are significant: First, the importance 
of zine oxide in increasing proportions is recognized 
by paint technologists on the committee; second, the 
latitude afforded by the specifications permits a large 
field of paint manufacturers to compete for Govern- 
ment business. 

The pigment proportions of the specifications fol- 


low: 
Minimum Maximum 
Percentage. Percentage. 
IE i aida e cai 30 55 
Lead (total, including either one 
or mixture of carbonate and 
EE re 45 70 
Inerts and colors ............ O 15 


The purpose of these specifications is to provide for 
the purchase of prepared paints generally available in 
eny section of the country without requiring paint 
manufacturers to make up special batches. It is be- 
lieved these specifications will include the formula of 
the majority of high grade paints on the market. 

Of particular interest to paint manufacturers and 
users is the high proportion of zinc oxide introduced 
into the Government formula. This is regarded as 
one of the most sweeping official acknowledgments 
of this pigment’s utility in paint yet recorded. Less 
than ten years ago, except in the Navy and the light- 
house service, no zinc oxide was included in paints 
used by the Government. 
60 per cent of the pigment of battleship gray paint 
that covers battleships and other United States Naval 
craft. 


Zine oxide now composes 


American produced zinc oxide, however, has helped 
‘o paint the British Navy for 50 years; while France 
has been an exponent of zinc in paint for a long 
period, it was not until technical experts urged a mix- 
ture of zinc oxide in paint that Washington took of- 
ficial notice of it. 

Now, the capitol dome is covered with paint, con- 
taining zine so that rust may be deterred; army can- 
tonments are clothed with zinc paint, both inside and 
out, and during the war, zinc paint aided in camou- 
Haging the big field guns in France as well as trans- 
ports and battleships. 

Recognition of zinc’s efficiency has been a factor 
in the greatly increased popularity of ready-mixed 
paints. The durability of such paints make their use 
economical and they possess other advantageous quali- 
ties that commend them to users. 

High-grade, ready-mixed paints include varying 
proportions of zinc oxide which range from 30 to 55 
per cent. The liberal limits allowed by the Inter-De- 
partmental Committee, however, insure the zinc por- 
tion being close to the higher figure inasmuch as zinc 
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possesses great oil absorption properties and gives 
paint increased covering power. 

It is interesting to know that all modern mill whites 
are now made exclusively of zinc oxide and lithopone ; 
no lead is used. This is in direct contrast with the 
practice a few years ago. The advantage claimed is 
that paint holds its color longer, is cheaper and covers 
greater surface. 





MOTOR TRUCK SOLVES PROBLEMS. 

Less than ten years ago the city streets and country 
10ads were filled with horse or mule drawn vehicles 
and the motor truck as a means of transportation in 
actual freight service was hardly known. Today there 
is scarcely a wholesale establishment that has not dis- 
Where, in 
transporting a quantity of merchandise between ware- 
house and freight depot a half day was formerly con- 
sumed, the feat is now accomplished by motor truck 


carded the dray or wagon for the truck. 


in the course of a couple of hours. 

This is but a mere beginning in its field of opera- 
tion. There are now close to two hundred factories 
manufacturing motor trucks. Thousands of trucks are 
pressed into transportation service yearly. Hundreds 
of scheduled truck routes into the small towns and 
rural districts have been established and while, as in 
all constructive undertakings, there are many ob- 
stacles to overcome these will eventually give way to 
progress. Responsible individuals, individual con- 
cerns, cooperative associations and corporations are 
rapidly organizing for a more intensive use and de- 
velopment of the truck as a means of expedited trans- 
portation. 


THE OVERALL FAD BOOSTS PRICES. 
Squaring the circle is no less difficult than find- 
ing the end of it. The high cost of living and every- 
thing is blamed on the high cost of labor, and the 
high cost of labor is blamed on the high cost of living. 
So there you are. Various misguided efforts are be- 
ing made to offset the constantly soaring prices 
notably the overalls fad. People who have and can 
afford good clothes aplenty join enthusiastically in 
the overalls movement, buy overalls which they don't 
need, for the notoriety of the thing—deplete the sup 
ply, and the workman to whom they are a necessit\ 
suddenly finds they are a luxury and justifies his de 
mand for another increase in wages on the high price 
of his working clothes. 





GETS TRADE- MARK REGISTERED. 





The Brown Company, Portland, Maine, has ob- 
tained United States Patent Office registration, under 


number 129,372, for the trade- 
+BRo 


mark shown in the accompany- 
129,372. € 


ing illustration. The particular 

description of goods to which it 
is applied is paper products and particularly bond or 
other writing print paper. The application for regis- 
tration was filed March 8, 1920. Use of this tra:le- 
marks is claimed by the Company since 1912. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES MAKE AN 
ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


Somme day, perhaps, in the far distant future, when 
the human race shall have evolved to a high -intel- 
lectual plane, we may be able to do away with me- 
chanical means for communicating ideas. The mer- 
chant in that far off era can loll back in his electri- 
cally operated rocking chair and send out thought- 
waves to all prospective customers in the town, noti- 
fving them that he has a complete assortment of aero- 
He will not need to waste 


plane accessories. any 





fore and after closing the store. We are face to face 


than theories. An immense 


with conditions rather 
growth is going on in everything relating to automo- 
tive equipment. Inventions. are multiplying. 

The motor truck is becoming a part of the trans- 
portation system of the country. An automobile is 
no longer a luxury or a pleasure vehicle. It is a so- 
cial and industrial necessity. Practically speaking, 
there is no limit to the demand for all commodities 


needed in the use of automobiles and motor trucks. 


Notwithstanding the constantly increasing demand 


for automotive accessories, they are not self-selling. 


PARTON 


SY 
Worwng Sams 





Window Exhibit of Automobile Accessories Arranged by the 
igar. Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 


time rubbing the fly specks off his display window 
nor placing the actual goods on exhibit for the eye of 
the passer-by. 

All that will be necessary to do will be to close his 
eyes and concentrate his mind upon the extent, va- 
riety, and service of his supply of hardware and re- 
lated commodities. By means of telepathy or mental 
wireless telegraphy he will be able to find out just 
what goods are needed by his patrons. He will then 
touch a series of master buttons and the particular 
articles will be released by magnetic action and de- 
posited in compressed air tubes and delivered at the 
hangars of his customers or on the receiving platform 
of their shops or homes. 

In the meantime, while we are waiting for that 
idyllic stage, hardware, automotive accessories, and 
ecroplane equipment will have to be sold and deliv- 
ered according to present-day methods. Therefore, 
it will be far more profitable to confine one’s day 
dreams and peerings into the future to the hours be- 


Edwards and Chamberlin Hardware Company, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
AND HARDWARE RECORD WINDOW Display Competition. 


The hardware merchant who wishes to derive profit 
from automotive equipment and accessories must use 
the methods of today. He must let the people know 
that he has the stock necessary to meet their require 
ments and that he is fully prepared to give them ser 
ice with the goods. 

There is no better way of presenting automotive 
accessories to prospective customers than the window 
display used in connnection with local newspaper or 
circular advertising. The window display does not 
prove effective merely by the fact that it contains sam 
ples of commodities carried in stock. It must be 
designed with a view to persuading the passer-by to 
enter the store and make purchases. 

A good example of the right kind of window dis 
play of automotive accessories is shown in the ac 
companying illustration of a window exhibit arranged 
by the Edwards and Chamberlin Hardware Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan, which was awarded hon 


orable mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HTARDWARI 
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Recorp Window Display Competition. An examina- 
tion of the display shows that it has a sufficient range 
of articles to suggest a complete line of automotive 
accessories. 

The motorist who chances to pass’ by this window 
may not need a tire. But he may want an anti-skid 
chain or a spark plug or a running board mat or any 
one or more of the score of articles on exhibit. In 
other words the chances of presenting to him some 
particular automotive accessory which he does need 
are much greater in this window display than they 
would be if it contained only one or two groups of 
articles of automotive equipment. 

The window display under discussion proved its 
value in dollars and cents. Numerous sales resulted 
from the window exhibit 
store in direct answer to the appeal of the display. 


Customers came into the 


This window exhibit may well serve as a model to 
hardware dealers who have not given much thought 
or preparation to the building up of an automotive 
accessories department. Such a department pays and 
pays well. But it requires intelligent effort and care- 
ful planning in conjunction with the right kind of 
window displays and local publicity. 





PATENTS ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A 
WASHING MACHINE. 


United States patent rights have been granted for 
a term of fourteen years to Winthrop K. Howe, Roch- 
ester, New York, for an ornamen- 
tal design for a washing machine 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The patent is conceded un- 
der number 54,842. The applica- 
tion for the patent was filed Sep- 
tember 15, 1919. A glance at the 
illustrations herewith will disclose 
the front and rear views of the 
washing machine for which this 
ornamental design is intended. 

It will be perceived that the de- 
sign is not ornate in the sense of 
being loaded down with details which have no prac- 
tical bearing upon the form and workings of a wash- 
It is an ornamentation of simplicity 
rather than of complexity. It 
has two distinct purposes. 

The first evidently is to indi- 
vidualize the washing machine 
to which it is applied so that 
it can easily be distinguished 
from other washing machines 
of the same general type. 

The second purpose is to 
make a good impression upon 
the prospective buyer by the 
neatness and freedom from 
multiplicity of detail which are apparent in this de- 
It produces no suggestion of mechanical diffi-- 


< 

















ing machine. 








sign. 
culty. 

On the contrary it conveys the idea of ease of op- 
eration. The advisability of securing a patent for 
an ornamental design is beyond dispute in a matter 
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of this kind. The growing industry in which there 
are many types of machines all intended to do the 
same kind of work must pass through certain stages 
of keen competition. It is in these stages of competi- 
tion that advantages are gained by a distinctive de- 
sign in addition to other selling qualities. 





STUMP BLASTING NOW AND IN 1914. 
sy Crype H. ALBRECHT. 

Does it cost more to blast stumps now than it did 
before the war? Yes, 1f you figure in dollars: and 
want to fool yourself into believing that a 1920 dollar 
is the same thing as was a 1914 dollar, but if you are 
willing to admit that you shouldn’t be able to buy as 
much for a 1920 forty cent dollar as you could for 
a 1914 hundred cent dollar, then it doesn’t cost more. 

For example, I blasted 250 ash, maple, elm and 
pecan stumps, ranging in diameter from & inches to 
5 feet for Joseph Myenhuis, Muscatine, lowa, in No- 
vember and December, 1919. Some were tap rooted; 
some lateral rooted; these were on black loam bot- 
tom land. 

It took all the way from one to ten pounds of 40 
per cent ammonia dynamite per stump, depending on 
the size. Firing was done with cap and fuse. 

The work consumed ninety-six hours; my charge 
for labor was $58.00; for explosives, $233.65. An 
average of about $1.16 per stump. That figures about 
46% cents if one wants to base costs on the old hun- 
dred cent dollar. 





GETS PATENT RIGHTS FOR A MOP. 


Alexander Wink Grant, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,339,925, for a mop described as follows: 

A mop having a 
flat fabric founda- 
tion of oblong 
shape and of a 
character to 
mit wringing there- 
ot provided with 
a stiffening 
ment of strip form 


per- 


ele- 





disposed trans- 
versely of the foundation at a point approximately 
centrally between its ends, such stiffening element 
adapted to prevent curling up of the mop without in- 
terfering with the wringing thereof. 


CUTLERY BRINGS STEADY PROFITS. 





Amongst the great variety of articles sold in a 
hardware store cutlery has proved to be one of the 
most regular sellers, says the American Cutler. Days 
may pass in a country store where not a single kitchen 
pot leaves the shelves but there is hardly a day when 
not a number of knives of different character are 
sold. The fact is, knives are much more in demand 
than practically any other article of hardware. Al- 
though lower in value than most other goods sold by 
hardware men they are a regular source of income. 
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It is, therefore, surprising that so rarely use is 
made of this inherent feature of cutlery. Why not 
give cutlery a more prominent place in the windows? 
Pocket knives have a peculiar attraction for many 
men. A boy scout can rarely resist a really first-class 
scout knife. 

It is the same with manicure articles and women. 
Gardners have always use for another knife and the 
amateur gardner is a lavish consumer of all kinds of 
utility cutlery. A pocket knife always makes a wel- 
come present; why not court, therefore, the oppor- 

A good plan of displaying cutlery is right next to 
the window. One can make a most excellent display 
of cutlery in this manner without taking away from 
the window space that can be used for other hard- 
ware. Knives also make good fillers in a general 
hardware display. This better idea of 
showing cutlery than using the large show cards fea- 
tured by some cutlery manufacturers which are really 
useful only for deep windows where they may be 
employed as a background to the remaining display. 
tunity of making a sale by having it in your window? 


is even a 





PATENTS MITER CUTTING DEVICE. 


Under number 1,339,747, United States 
rights have been granted to Joseph Dwyer, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, for a miter cutting device described 


patent 


herewith: 

A miter cutting 
device including a 
saw guide divided 
into two spaced 
ach consist- 








parts 
ing of upper and 
lower frame mem- 
bers connected by 
vertically disposed 
freely rotatable 
ro.lers, means for supporting said guide for angular 
adjustment, and means for relatively adjusting the 
two parts of the guide. 








GIVES FIVE GOOD STORE RULES. 


customer wait 
Polish off the orders 


i. Serve promptly. Don't let a 
while you finish your war talk. 
first. 

2. Smile and say 
It puts the whole transaction on a 


“Good Morning!” This is a 
courtesy salute. 
higher footing. 

3. “First to come first served.” Give Mrs. Late- 
comer a side nod and a smile of recognition if she is 
last. But stick to Mrs. Earlybird till you complete 
her order. 

4. Meet your customer’s mood. If she is in a 
hurry and knows what she wants, give her snappy 
If she is in doubt 
Recommend some 


service and use no needless words. 
and wants advice give her that. 
thing you knows is good. And know why. 

5. Recommend the better grades if you don't 
know her preference! But treat every grade with 


respect as a good buy for the money. 
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OBTAINS PATENT FOR PLIERS. 


Under number 1,336,464, United States patent 


rights have been procured by Edward Allan Ironside, 
london, England, for pliers described herewith: 
Pliers having a jaw with a cutting sur- 


, 


face thereon; a second jaw movably 
connected therewith and having a co- 
operating cutting surface thereon and 
having a recess therein; and means for 





1.236.464." ‘Se rer 
wy bringing said jaw together in a succes- 
sion of complete operations for cutting 
and for separating them in a single operation the first 
of said cutting operations bringing said cutting sur- 
faces toward each other without touching and the 
second cutting operation bringing said cutting sur 
faces together so as to touch, said means comprising 
a handle and a rocker pivotally carried thereon for en 
gagement with said recess in the second jaw. 

HELP CONSERVE A NATIONAL ASSET. 

In a time of credit strain, as at present, the trade 
acceptance is more than ever in a position to demand 
fullest consideration by business men. A quite gen- 
eral use of trade acceptances would substantially re- 
lieve and, indeed, to a large extent, prevent the strain 
which an extraordinary demand imposes upon a more 
or less limited supply of cash, 

The most important of a country’s resources is its 
commercial credit. If it be tied up, business becomes 
discouraged and paralyzed. If there be legitimate 
means for the conservation of this vital resource and 
for its safe and effective use, that means should be 
utilized to its fullest extent. 

In view of the volume of this country’s annual in 
real com 
If the 


big credits or open book accounts of the country were 


ternal commerce, consider the amount of 
mercial paper which could be based thereon. 


converted into trade acceptances, this credit in nego 
tiable form would greatly strengthen and conservee a 
necessary national resource. 


TRADE-MARK IS REGISTERED. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 
New York; Swanton, 
Hoboken, New 
New York City, has 


United Patent 


Incorporated, 


Company, 


Ilion, 
Vermont ; Jer- 
sey, and 
obtained States 
Office registration, under num- 


ber 123,169, for the trade-mark 





j shown in the accompanying il 
123,169. 
scription of goods to which it is applied is military 





lustration. The particular de- 


and sporting rifles, shotguns, pistols, metallic cart 
ridges, metallic shot shells, paper shot shells, empty 
shells, blank 


primers, wads, and bullets. The background of the 


metallic and paper cartridges, caps, 


trade-mark is of red. The application for regis 
tration was filed September 26, 1919. Use of this 
trade-mark is claimed by the Company since Febru 


ary I, IQIT. 
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PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
“AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

32218—A wholesale firm in Canada desires to purchase 
carload lots of tin plates, known as “blue-steel sheets,” size 
18 by 24 inches, 52 to 62 sheets to the box; coke tin plate, 
14 by 20 IC, weight 107, standard; and 20 by 28 RX, weight 
135, standard. 

32823.—An ore smelting company in Mexico desires to 
purchase machinery for concentrating zinc blend ore. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. Reference. 

32829.—A merchant firm in Brazil desires to purchase 
and secure an agency for hardware, arms and ammunition, 
paints and varnishes, agricultural implements, etc. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Brazilian port. Usual 90 days’ 
credit terms desired. References. 

32&36.—A commercial agent in Brazil desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of tin plate, galvanized iron sheets 
and barbed wire, etc. He also desires an agency for Amer- 
ican shipping vessels. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Brazilian ports. Payment will be made by 90 days’ sight 
draft. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

32838.—A merchant in Danzig desires to represent firms 
on a commission basis for the sale of tools. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Danzig. References. 

$2842.—-A firm of merchants in Brazil desires to pur- 
chase and secure an agency for galvanized corrugated iron 
sheets, 8/3-inch corrugations, and galvanized alcove drums 
of 620 liters. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Brazilian 
port. Payment will be made by 90 days’ sight draft. Corre- 
spondence should be in Portuguese. References. 

32844.—A firm in the Netherlands desires to purchase 
asbestos fiber. Correspondence may be in English. 

32847.—A manufacturing firm in France desires to pur- 
chase £00 boxes of tin plate, 112 sheets to the box, 710 by 
510 millimeters by twenty-eight one-hundredths millimeter 
thick, for making tin cans for conserves. Quotations should 
be given c. i. f. French port. Payment to be in francs against 
documents. Correspondence should be in French. Reference. 

32849.—A manufacturer’s representative in Argentina, 
who is soon to visit the United States, desires to secure an 
agency from manufacturers only for the sale of cutlery, 
paints and varnishes. Payment will be made by 60 days’ 
sight draft attached to documents. References. 

32863.—An importer in Switzerland desires to secure an 
agency on a commission basis for the sale of hardware, met- 
als, tires, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Refer- 
ences. 

32866.—A manufacturer in Japan desires to purchase 


hardware for a wholesale hardware business. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Kobe. Payment, cash against docu- 
ments. Reference. 


32869.—A commercial agent in Australia desires to se- 
cure an agency for the sale of small arms. References. 

32872.—A commercial organization in Spain reports that 
it has an inquiry for from 50 to 100 small tractors capable 
of doing the work of 4 horses. 

32873.—A firm in Czecho-Slovakia desires to purchase 
and secure an agency for the sale of motorcycles, bicycles, 
light cars, tires, etc. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Hamburg. Payment to be made in currency or credit terms. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

32881.—A merchant in Mexico desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of hardware. Correspondence may be 
in Enelish. Reference. 

32882.—An industrial corporation in Chile desires to se- 
cure agencies for the sale of iron, steel, lime, locomotives, 
tin plates, zinc, galvanized sheets, wires, hardware, etc. Ref- 
erences. 

32883.—A commercial representative in Mexico of an 
American firm desires to secure an agency on a commission 
basis for the sale of hardware. References. 

82884.>-The Ameriean representative of a firm in Ger- 
many desires to get in touch with manufacturers with a view 
to purchasing and securing an agency for automobile and 
motorcycle supplies. References. 

32685.—The proprietor of an import company in China 
desires to be placed in connection with American Pacific 
coast firms for the purpose of importing hardware. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association 
Peoria, Illinois, June 8, 1920. John H. Hussie, Secretary, 
2407 Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Nationa! Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Peoria 
Illinois, June 8, 9 and 10, 1920. Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary 
261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Lafayette Hote! 
Buffalo, New York, June 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1920. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Argos, Indiana. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
Agricultural College, Mississippi, July 13, 14 and 15, 1920 
E. R. Gross, Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Uhio State Sheet Contractors’ Association, Toledo, Ohio. 
July 20, 21, and 22, 1920. W. J. Kaiser, Secretary, Columbus 

10. 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association. 











Louisville, Kentucky, January 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. , 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwauke: 
Wisconsin, February 2, 3 and 4, 1921. P. J. Jacobs. Secre 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Sherman 
Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 16 and 17, 1921. Leon Db. 
Nish, Secretary, Elgin, [Ilinois. 

RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 
Arkansas. 

J. F. Maxey Hardware Company of Ozark has filed arti 

cles of dissolution. 
indiana. 
A. W Greer has purchased the Dreese Hardware store 


at Polar Bluff. 
lowa. 
L. C. Schuler has sold his hardware business at Grant 
to C. B. Brown. 
George A. Mueller will open a hardware store at 


Lake. 
Kansas. 

The Nesh Brothers of Pittsburg have sold the 5-ivot 
frontage brick building occupied by the Tinsley Hardware 
Company to R. F. Hartley of Baxter Springs for $12,000. 

Nugart and ‘Sayers have purchased a half interest in 
a hardware, furniture and implement store at Buffalo. The 
other half interest was bought by Leonard Pool. The com- 
pany has been run by Nichols and Jefferson, but will now 
operate under the name of Sayers and Pool. Mr. Nugart 
will be manager. 


Storm 


Michigan. 
Walsh and Son have sold their hardware store at Remus 
to Vern Hornbeck. 
Minnesota. 
G. A. Stark has purchased a building at Atwater and will 
conduct a hardware store. 
FE. Jones has sold his hardware business to FE. M 
Coffman at Kirksville. 
Nebraska. 
Pienie and Gordon have sold their hardware and imple- 
ment business at Broken Bow to W. M. Fooley. 
W. E. and R. J. Gillilan have bought the Watkins Hard 
ware Store at Hardy. 
Jacminek and Jiracek have sold their hardware store 


_at Verdigre to M. J. Vokos. 


Oklahoma. 

The Dolton and Barnard Company has leased the Send- 
hoimer house which is to be used as a farm implement house 
at Holdenville. 

The McWhirter Hardware Store, both building and 
stock, has been sold to Edward Rummel and C. W. McMil- 
len at Cleveland. The new owners have taken charge. It is 
the intention of the new firm to continue the long esta))- 
lished policy of the store in keeping a complete stock of 
high grade hardware. 

The. Minteer-Brown Hardware Company at Walters has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $15,000 by J. C. and 
FE. R. Minteer of Norman and H. O. Brown of Walters. 

The Case Hardware Company has purchased the Weid- 
ner Harness Shop and will move its stock of hardware t 
the Weidner Building at Cleveland. 

G. Whicker of Olustee has contracted for a half 
interest in the hardware store to be opened at Mangum 
soon. The new business will be owned by Whicker and 
Levett. 

Texas. 

Edgar Smith has traded his hardware business at Deport 
to Marshall Threadgill for land. Mr. Threadgill in turn 
sold the stock of hardware to E. G. Hutchings of Bogota 

Wisconsin. 

S. F. Lisbeth has opened a hardware store at Bear Creek. 

The Milladore Mercantile Company have sold their (ry) 
goods. grocery and hardware business to a Mr. Mali at 
Milladore. 
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AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








MIXTURE PREVENTS RUST. 


In order to keep the brake-rod pins of an automobile 
from rusting, the dealer should suggest to his acces- 
sories customer that he make use of a half-and-half 
mixture of kerosene and engine oil as a lubricant and 
rust preventive on small, exposed parts such as brake- 
rod pins. The kerosene will loosen the rust, and on 
evaporating will leave the engine oil as a lubricant. 


GLASS FOR WINDSHIELDS AND 
CURTAIN LIGHTS. 


Serious consequences are especially to be feared 
from the accidental breaking, in collision or other- 
wise, of automobile glass windshields, back and side 
street car doors and windows; railroad 
windows ; 


curtain lights; 
passenger car windows; 
port hole and other window lights on ships; die cut- 
ting, grinding, polishing, loading and other types of 
machine guards; office and bank partitions, revolving 
doors and windows generally in dwellings, 


locomotive cab 


doors : 
stores, factories, etc. 

Science has come to the rescue with a laminated 
glass consisting of two sheets of ordinary glass be- 
tween which is interposed a thin sheet of pyroxylin 
plastic. Hydraulic pressure and the application of 
the proper degree of heat welds the glass and pyroxy- 
lin sheet together into a solid unit. The pyroxylin 
binder prevents any scattering of fragments in the 
event of violent breakage. 

The transparency of the glass is reduced but 2% 
to 3 per cent by the insertion of the plastic sheet. 
This would never be noticed by the ordinary person 
not especially looking for a difference. 

If life and accident insurance statistics were con- 
sulted to get a record of the vast number of accidents 
in the aggregate resulting from broken glass, it could 
readily be shown that the increased first cost of lami- 
nated glass to be used in exposed places where experi- 
ence has proven accidents are most likely to happen, 
would be more than offset by savings in death and in- 
jury insurance payments, loss of wages due to lost 
time while recovering from wounds and damage to 
property. -Then too, the suffering and disfigurement 
caused by cuts should be considered. 

Laminated glass has its place in the world. As its 
virtues become known, it is undoubtedly going to be 
industries in which it it is now 


specified in many 


unknown. 





CHAIN TIRE GRIPS ARE PATENTED. 


Under number 1,339,978 and _ 1,339,979, United 
States patent rights have been procured by Robert 
E. Pye. of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and John R. Rey- 
burn, Fairfield, Connecticut, assignors to the Ameri- 
can Chain Company, Incorporated, Bridgeport, Con- 





necticut, a corporation of New York, for chain tire 
grips described in the following paragraphs: 

The tire grip 
consisting of side 
chains comprising 
straight sided hold- 
ing links and 
coOperating tread 
chains having trac- 
links at their 
central portions 
and straight sided 


tion 


connecting links at their ends, said connecting links 
the links of 
chains and two-part gripping connectors within the 


being inserted within holding said 
interlocked portions of said connecting and holding 
links to prevent their disengagement, said connec- 
tors comprising bridging shoulders and comprising 
connecting link sockets to be tightly engaged by said 
connecting links, and a nicked connector screw se- 
curely connecting the parts of said connector and 
render them substantially irreplaceable. 

The 


consisting of side 


trip grip 


chains comprising 
holding links and 
cooperating tread 
having 
links at 
their central por- 


chains 


traction 





tions and straight 
sided connecting links at their ends, said connecting 
links being inserted within the holding links of said 
side chains and one-piece block connectors within 
the interlocked portions cf said connecting and hold 
ing links to prevent their disengagement, said con 
nectors comprising bridging shoulders and codéperat 
ing sockets to engage said holding links and compris 
ing connector ends adapted to be bent outward into 
gripping engagement with said holding links, said con 
nector ends having nicked weakened portions on theit 
outside faces adjacent said sockets to make them sub- 


stantially irreplaceable. 
HERE IS A GOOD TIP FOR DEALERS. 


Do you know that the tar removers you sell to 
motorists with which to clean up their machines after 
a battle with newly tarred roads is also one of the 
best things obtainable for taking ordinary house paint 


off glass? Those who have cleaned the windows of 
a new house or a newly painted house will appreciate 
this. 

their line of 


find 


If accessories dealers will advertise 


tar removers for this they will soon 


themselves serving customers who do not own an 


purpose, 


automobile and never expect to own one. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 











The advertisement of Beasley and Miller, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, reprinted herewith from the Pitisbury 
Daily Headlight, 
Kan 


con- 





Pittsburg, 
Sas, creates 
fidence by its sin- 
cerity. Kansas, 
in some respects, 
partakes of the 
spirit of Mis- 
'souri. That 
spirit, in the pop- 
ular 
the “show 


saying, 1S 
me” 
spirit—the de- 
velopment of a 
healthy = skeptic- 
ism in material 
affairs. Beasley 
and Miller are 
prepared with 
proof of their 
statements 
cerning the Cal- 
oric warm air 
z heater. They say: 
will furnish heat ror .every “It will furnish 
horhé—noute «. too large-——none heat for 
too ‘amall),' Ifyou want to’ | home—none too 
know. what a, CALORIC will | large—none too 
dq ask{aly’.of the following 
references’ which  répresent 
only. .ahouty, one-tenth of 
CALORIC uéers in Pittgburk 
and vicinity. 


con- 





every 


small.” They are 
prepared to fur- 
nish the best sort 
of proof of that 


statement by re- 


Frank Curnow, 605 N_ Pine. ferring prospec- 
bror D. ‘M. Bowen, 410 West tive purchasers 
Kansas, to Caloric users 
.'W Brinkerhoff, 712 North fin Pittsburg and 
Catalpa, vicinity and giv- 
F. W. . Buehre, 805 North ing the names 
Catalpa: : oe 
ne and addresses of 
N. A. Keni, 109 West Kansas. § couch users. 

This is good 

a y ‘ t 7 
Beasley & Miller merc handizing 
a ae aici 2% psychology. _In- 
610° Nott Broadway, stinctively, the 


. PITTSBURG, KANSAS. 


‘Aves sader draws the 
y Exclusive: Agents. | reade S 


conclusion that 
these users must 











be thoroughly satisfied with the Caloric warm air 
heater or they would not permit their names to be 
published as references in favor of it. The prospec- 
tive purchaser of a Caloric warm air heater in Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, is likely to know one or more of the 


people whose names are given as references and, 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 


therefore, it is probable that such a_ prospective 
customer will take the trouble to call upon one or 
more of the users whose names are mentioned and 
make inquiries as to the service and satisfaction of 
the heater. The advertisers, Beasley and Miller, are 
themselves fully convinced of the merits of the com- 
modity which they handle.. Otherwise, they would not 
run the risk of losing sales by referring prospective 
customers to people who might be dissatisfied with 
the heater. They know it gives good service and that 
is why they are able to make their advertisement so 
strong and convincing. 
a a 

Advertising experts differ as regards the value of 
an announcement of-acquisition of stock such as that 
which characterizes the advertisement of H. S. Payne, 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, which appeared in the Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio. One thing is certain: 
an advertisement of this sort has no direct selling 
appeal to the public. It says nothing about the prices, 
quality, and satisfaction to be derived from a purchase 
of a Laurel stove. It is merely an announcement 
In these days of rising costs, it would seem wise to 
make use of the generous amount of space taken up 
by this advertisement (namely 6x6% inches) to state 
something about the Laurel stoves and to give reasons 
why these stoves should be bought by the people 








Important Announcement 


We wish to inform the public that 


we have purchased the efttire stock of 


LAUREL 
STOVES 


From the Tracy & Rennick Co. 


H.S. PAYNE 


20 Spring St. 














This objection, however, loses some of its force if the 
advertiser is in the habit of carrying a regular adver- 
tisement in the publication and if in his other adver- 
tisements he uses all the necessary selling arguments. 
In such a case, the announcement has served to keep 
his name before the public and to act as a medium 


‘for conveying an important item of news to his 


patrons and prospective customers. 
x * x 

It is no use advertising unless you have the goods, 

and no use having the goods unless you advertise 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WESTERN HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS DISCUSS TOPIC OF 
COOPERATION. 


At the final meeting of the season, held May 17, 
ig20, in the Savoy Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, the 
kansas City Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers discussed the topic 
of the cooperation of the various interests of the 
building industry. F. A. Sheppard, president of the 
Chapter, occupied the chair. 

John G. Pease, chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the meeting, opened the program with a 
short discussion of the many angles from which the 
subject could be viewed, and defined cooperation as 
the sacrifice of something worth while that some other 
thing worth while might be secured. 

A. S. Keene, architect, and former President of 
the Kansas City Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, read a paper on “Cooperation Of The 
Building Industry From the Viewpoint of the Archi- 
tect.” Mr. Keene took a very broad view of the situ- 
ation and his points brought forth much commenda- 
tion, 

Paul Fogel, President of the Kansas City build- 
ers Association, was then called on for a talk on the 
subject from the viewpoint of the contractor. He 
laid stress on the necessity for closer acquaintanceship 
as the basis for confidence and the possibility for 
easier agreement among conflicting units. Mr. Fogel 
believes that a prime necessity for overcoming the 
difficulties in the labor situation is for the employer 
to treat his employes less as machines and more as 
human beings, whose interests are not forgotten and 
stated that his work along this direction has returned 
results ten-fold. He characterized the building in- 
dustry as more hazardous than any and yet it is the 
poorest in organization. He expressed a hope that 
uniformity in practice could be secured in the building 
industry. 

W. N. McIntyre spoke on the subject from the 
viewpoint of the sub-contractor. His points were per- 
tinent and concise. He stated that men can not co- 
6perate successfully when the main feeling among 
He strongly criticized present 
agreements the must 
guarantee the successful operation of equipment de- 
signed and installed from plans prepared by another. 

Clarence A. Burton spoke on the subject from the 
point of view of the material man and emphasized 
that present day conditions absolutely prevent a per- 
son from accomplishing any great object unaided. 


them is self-interest. 


contract wherein contractor 


Cooperation means responsibility, a nearer approach 
to perfection in results accomplished, honor in trans- 
actions, and cooperation plus organization means 
execution. 


RUDY FURNACE COMPANY DECIDES NOT 
TO ADVANCE PRICES. 


In a letter to its dealers the Rudy Furnace Com- 
pany, Dowagiac, Michigan, announces that nothwith- 
standing the increased cost of labor and materials it 
will not advance the prices of its products. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of the letter are herewith repro- 
duced because of their emphasis upon the importance 
of quality and service: 

“It has always been the aim of the Rudy Furnace 
Company to build a product that represents true qual- 
ity. Each department of our company is organized to 
render every assistance within its power to the dealer. 
We have permitted the dealer to share in our profits, 
And 
now we propose further to extend this policy to care 


because it is through him that sales are possible. 


for him in absorbing advances in the cost of produc 
tion that are usually passed on to the consumer, That 
is how we practice service. 

“We feel sure our spirit will not be misinterpreted, 
and that the trade will appreciate the example we are 
setting. We hope we can make building easier, and 
‘f other manufacturers will do as we have done more 
building programs will be resumed. If what we have 
done will contribute in any way to hasten a general 
stabilization of prices and give relief to the present 
situation, then we are repaid.” 


GETS PATENT FOR HOT AIR FURNACE. 


United States patent rights have been granted to 
William J. Wollenhaupt, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, assignors to The Monitor Stove and Range 


Doyle and Justus J. 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio, 


under number 1,340,134, for a hot air furnace de 


scribed as follows: 














P In a furnace of the char 
meine acter described, a heater hay 
<é 
5 * , 2 ing fuel and ash-pit passages 
ate ~: a projecting horizontally there 
rd ’ . | irom, a tace plate connected 
a ‘ 4 : 
‘ Bl to the ends of said passages, 
7 
“ , alll ~ said face plate having aper 
4/ “a 
will. tures therethrough above 
Pe tad on : ; 
14, each of said passages, pro 
i com! 4 | 


viding respectively air intake 





and exit openings, an outer 
casing surrounding and spaced from the heater and 
connecting at opposite sides to sides of the face plate, 
and a casing inclosing said passages between the face 
plate and heater and forming a chamber communicat 
ing with the face plate openings. 

on the side of the 
difficulties 


The winds and waves are always 


ablest navigators. Knowledge overcomes 
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DISCUSSES NEW THEORIES OF THE 
RELATION OF PHYSIOLOGY TO 
VENTILATION. 





(Continued from last week.) 

We have spent a good deal of time in our labora- 
tory in investigating the amount of heat delivered 
from an ordinary radiator by convection currents of 
heated air and by the agency known as “radiation,” 
and have shown that only about 12 per cent of the 
total heat energy emitted by what is called a radiator 
actually comes into the surrounding space in the form 
of what is properly termed “radiation”—that is, heat- 
ing by rays, and that no less than 88 per cent of the 
total heat given off from what is called a radiator is 
actually in the form,of convected currents of heated 
air. 

| have also spent a great deal of time in investi- 
gating the real physical condition of a room treated 
by these two general agencies. The result of those 
experiments has been to show that in any space heated 
by hot air, as by what is called the “Plenum” system, 
or by radiators supplied by hot water or steam from 
centrally placed boilers, the effect is to produce a dif- 
ference in temperature between the upper parts of 
the room and the lower, and in a less degree between 
the head level of a person and his foot level. There is 
almost always a well of cold air on the floor of a 
room so heated. 

It has been pointed out again and again by com- 
petent authorities on hygiene and physiology—and by 
none more emphatically than Dr. Hill—that this con- 
dition is unnatural and undesirable from a physiolog- 
ical point of view, and this physical peculiarity of an 
air-heated room is probably largely responsible for the 
feeling of oppression that character of heating pro- 
duces in a sensitive person. ‘There are many persons 
who are totally unconscious of this effect; | am one 
of them. But that the effect is very real on some 
persons can not be doubted. 

The reason for this is probably that if the upper 
portion of the body is kept warm the subcutaneous 
blood vessels are automatically maintained dilated, 
Thus all the blood 





while the lower ones are closed. 
from the heart is pumped round the upper part, which 
produces an effect analogous to the over-heating in 
a hot water apparatus when a large part of the sys- 
tem is shut off. There is too much circulation. The 
head feels bursting, which produces headache and 
sometimes a feeling of sickness. 

There are many persons who profess that they 
would rather be cold than endure the conditions in 
a room heated by radiators. That this unfortunate 
circumstance is very embarrassing to the heating en- 
gineer can not be denied, but it must be faced. It is 
embarrassing also to those interested in fuel economy, 
because there can be no doubt that by far the cheap- 
est and most efficient method of heating hitherto de- 
vised is this very method of heating by radiators. 

The object of the heating engineer should be to 
minimize the essentially bad features of heating by 
convection as much as possible. This can best be 
done by keeping the hot surface at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible, by increasing its surface area, by in- 
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creasing the distribution of the heat, and by keeping 
all the heating surface at as low a level as possible, 
as all these features in a heating apparatus diminish 
the difference of temperature between head level and 
foot level. 

Another means for reducing the essential disad- 
vantages of this method/of heating, is to introduce the 
ventilating air as cold as it can be endured. The 
freshness of the air is very largely dependent on lack 
of stagnation and lack of that dead uniformity of 
temperature which is often found in heated rooms. 

The introduction of small streams of cold air into 
such a room makes a very great difference in the feel- 
ing of vitality. Further, if the air in such a room is 
kept in motion by such means, for instance, as a suit- 
able placing of the inlets and outlets, or even by elec- 
trically driven desk fans, the lessening of oppression 
and the improvement in the ventilation is most 
marked, even although the effect of such appliances 
is not to interchange the air at all. 

Perhaps the worst conditions for producing this 
feeling of oppression are found when the room is sur- 
rounded on all sides by cold surfaces, and is heated 
by hot Such conditions are often found in 
cheaply heated churches. The effect of the hot blast 
is naturally to send hot air to the top of the room. 
and an exactly similar but opposite effect is produced 
by the cold surrounding walls and the roof in send- 
ing currents of very cold air on to the floor. The re- 
sult of the combination is a relatively high difference 
in temperature between the upper part of the room 
and the lower, and every degree of such difference 
emphasizes the feeling of oppression. 

It will be well to consider this matter from a prac- 
tical standpoint to inquire how all this transforma- 
tion in point of view should affect construction and 
what points it will be necessary on this basis to con- 
sider in estimating the efficiency of schemes of heating 
and ventilation. 

In the first place then in matters relating to venti- 
lation pure and simple, so far as this can be sepa- 
rated from the heating, the principal deduction to be 
drawn from these experiments so far as the practical 
man is concerned, is the paramount importance of 
movement of air in a building, that is to say, it is per- 
haps more important to provide for a continuous 
movement of the air in a building even than for its 
constant interchange. 

There are very few buildings of which the occu- 
pation is so continuous that the air is likely to become 
so chemically impure as to do much harm. Indeed, 
there are many buildings in which the occupation is 
not continuous for more than an hour or two, in which 
adequate ventilation can be secured by a thorough 
blow through at the end of the period of occupation 
and previous to the next occupation. 

The next outstanding lesson of these investigations 
is that the humidity of the air in a room is of greater 
importance than the temperature and carbonic im- 
purity, and this fact can not fail to have a profound 
influence on the specification and design of a heating 
and ventilating plant in relation to its use in practice. 

It shows, for instance, so far as temperature is con- 
cerned that the temperature of the wet bulb thermom- 


air. 
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eter is much more important than that of the dry 
bulb, which we have been accustomed to read in the 
past. The reason for this is as follows: A careful 
study of the table which I gave earlier in the lecture 
showing the amounts of: heat respectively evacuated 
by the human body by the five different agencies, will 
show that whereas 300 British thermal units are nor- 
mally given off by conduction and convection and 
radiation by a body at sedentary work, a further sum 
of 60 British thermal units is given off by evaporation. 

Now if the conditions as to humidity in a room are 
too high, the requisite amount of evaporation from 
the body will not take place, and instead of the body 
surface being kept dry by the continuous evaporation 
of the sweat exuding through the sweat pores, it will 
become moist, and the heat will be retained in the 
body instead of being dissipated. The subcutaneous 
blood vessels will be kept distended and the skin sur- 
face made hot. This is one cause of a feeling of op- 
pression which is very depressing. It is the first step 
towards heat stroke due to a rise in body temperature. 

Thus it is of importance that humidity shall not 
rise above a certain point. The criterion of that point 
is the reading of the wet bulb thermometer, or rather 
it will be better to say, the most practicable criterion, 
for the wet bulb thermometer by itself is not an ab- 
solute criterion, but only a relative one. 

There would not be time to discuss exactly what 
the wet bulb temperature really does indicate, but it 
may be taken, as stated, to be a sort of summary of 
the temperature and humidity combined. 

As we have seen, it is of importance that this wet 
bulb reading should not be far from 56 degrees Fahr- 
enheit in still air. If it is much above 56 degrees, for 
instance, if it rises as high as, say, 60 degrees in still 
air, the humidity in the room is such as to prevent the 
adequate evacuation of vapor by a person in the room 
unless the air is moving. 

It will be seen that the desirable reading of the 
wet bulb thermometer varies according to the degree 
of movement in the room. Thus from Figure 6 it is 
shown that if the movement at a particular point in 
a room is measured at 2 feet per second, then the read- 
ing of the wet bulb thermometer should be 59 de- 
gress, and so produce approximately the same ef- 
fect as if the air were at rest and the reading at 56 
degrees. If the velocity were 5 feet per second, the 
wet bulb reading might be 66 degrees and so on. 

(To be continued.) 





HERE IS THE TEXT OF THE HEATING 
ORDINANCE ADOPTED BY CITY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


An ordinance to regulate the heating of certain 
buildings in the city of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
adopted. Herewith is given the text of the ordinance, 
which is now in force: 

Whereas, It is deemed necessary for the protection 
of the health of the people of the City of Newark 
that the temperature of the building wherein they are 
obliged to live and work shall be maintained at a rea- 
sonable standard. 

Therefore, The Board of Commissioners of the City 
of Newark do ordain: 
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1. It shall be the duty of every person, firm or 
corporation who shall have contracted or undertaken, 
or shall be bound, to heat or to furnish heat for any 
building or portion thereof, occupied as a home or 
place or residence of one or more persons, or as a 
business establishment where one or more persons are 
employed, to heat or to furnish heat for every occu- 
pied room in such building or portion thereof, so that 
a minimum temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit may 
be maintained therein at all such times. Provided, 
however, that the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to buildings, or portions thereof, used and oc- 
cupied for trades, business, or, occupations where 
high or low temperatures are essential. 

lor the purpose of this section, wherever a build- 
ing is heated by means of a furnace, boiler or appara 
tus under the control of the owner, agent or lessee 
of such building, such owner agent or lessee, in the 
absence of a contract for agreement to the contrary 
shall be deemed to have contracted, undertaken, or 
bound himself or herself to furnish heat in accord 
ance with the provisions of this section. 

The term “at all such times” as used in this section 
unless otherwise provided by a contract or agreement, 
shall include the time between the hours of 6 o'clock 
in the morning and 10 o'clock in the evening in a 
building or portion thereof, occupied as a home or 
place of residence, and during the usual 
hours maintained and establish in a building or por 
tion thereof, occupied as a business establishment, 


working 


each day whenever the outer temperature shall fall 
below 50 degrees l‘ahrenheit. 

The term “Contract, as used in this section, shall 
be taken to mean and include a written, verbal, or im- 
plied contract, lease or letting, and the presence of 
heating outlets, radiators, risers or returns in any 
hall or apartment or sub-division of a house, shall be 
prima facie evidenec of an implied contract. 

2. Any person, firm or corporation convicted of a 
violation of this ordinance, shall, on the first convic 
tion thereof, forfeit and pay a penalty of $100, and 
on any second or subsequent conviction, shall forfeit 
and pay a penalty of $200. 

3. This ordinance shall take effect immediately. 


———— je 


OFFERS CHANCES FOR ENTERPRISE. 


The world offers vast opportunities for American 
enterprise. Needs that have been restricted by jeal 
ous and discordant political polices, material develop 
ment that has been checked by the insistence on nar- 
row spheres of interest will be governed in the future 
by a broader and freer conception of international 
cooperation than has ever prevailed before. It is at 
least possible to cherish the belief that railroads will 
be built with a single eye to their commercial value 
and not to their place in military strategy; that the 
wealth producing industries which follow in the wake 
of the railroad will spread throughout long stagnant 


regions of the earth. 


When-old bachelors kiss babies, the babies don't like 
it any better than do the old bachelors. 











PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE | 
TINSMITH 











CORRECTED TEE BRANCH INTERSEC- 
TIONS. 


O. W. Korue. 
In a past issue in these columns there appeared the 
development for a tee on a taper joint, by the method 
shown in the upper drawing. There was also another 


rowed so far that the lines from T spread apart much 
further than the radial lines. 

To prove this an exact tracing is made direct from 
the author's drawing, as shown above. Now if wi 
are to make a one-quarter turn on this side elevation, 
thereby making a top view “R.” By developing th: 
tee branch and the miter in it to conform to the above 





BRA NG} -INTER SECT ING - TAPER. —- 
fey 


4H / 






































Corrected Tee Branch 


fitting, a tee placed tangent on a taper joint by the 
same method and by the same author. 

Now in this author’s drawing the half section T 
and the 4% plan are the same. The half plan S is 
a half section through the large base of taper. Ob- 
serve, by setting the 4% plan on this section S, we 
establish the intersections exactly on the base line. 

Notice that the tee is set inward considerable, and 
in with that, the radial lines taper toward the apex 
U. Now the tapering of these surface lines do not 
establish any relation with the intersections in sec- 
tion T. As the radial lines taper, we can not expect 
the lines from section T to intersect these radial lines. 
The points in miter line as 9”-8”"-7” may come ap- 
proximately so, but those as 2”-3”-4’’, etc., have nar- 








Intersections. 


side elevation—we see in this very small drawing as 
much as 1/16 inch difference is made on the one side 
Observe lines M-M and N-N, which shows that the 
miter line will not reach over far enough to take in 
the full width of the tee. This is caused by the radia! 
lines tapering, while the tee lines remain parallel. 
Workmen who lay out tees in this way of course 
make something. But their patterns will not be geo- 
metrically accurate. The cut on the tee will not be 
cut deep enough, and the opening will be to narrow. 
This same idea holds good in so much of the superior 
shortened methods the trade at large clamor so 
ardently after. In each case, the layout always makes 
something ; but altogether too often it does not make 
what is wanted. 
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fhe near fit, and the absolute fit is also the differ- 
ence between failure and success in these days. An- 
otier very gross error that was made in the above 
side elevation, was in developing the opening to sweep 
ihe arcs direct from the intersections in the miter line. 
These radial lines are foreshortened, and would be 
especially pronounced if the tee was of a larger diam- 
eter. 

At the bottom of drawing sheet, at “Q,” we have 
» corrected layout. This method takes into account 
the change of radial lines in taper, as indicated by the 
end view “P.” This develops the spread of opening 
in this position, and enables bringing it into elevation 
in its true shape. This method can always be relied 
on, although it is not geometrically correct; although 
near enough so no trimming is required and does 
away with a considerable extra development work 
In a later issue I shall take this up again in its truc 
geometrical form and explain where in the difference 
is. 

Now by drawng the radial lines in “1?” through the 
intersections as 1-2-3-4, we establish the points on the 
I-2-3-4 in section S’. 
™ to S’ with dividers. 


outer surface as These are 


transferred from “! By squar- 
ing lines to the base line, and drawing radial lines to 
the apex U’, we see that the intersections follow up 
as in points 1”-2’-3”"-4”. Voints 5-6-7 in “P” in this 
These would have to be radi- 
ated to the large section “P” The 
idea is that in this view “R” the radial and branch 


case are not treated. 
and then set in S’. 
lines must correspond. In practice only the drawing 
“()” is necessary. 





INVITES SHEET METAL SALESMEN TO 
ATTEND MEETING OF AUXILIARY. 


The Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the Illinois 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association invites all sales- 
men calling on the sheet metal trade to attend a 
meeting of the Auxiliary which is to be held during 
the annual convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors in leoria, Illinois, June &, 
y, and 10, 
to prove the advantage of cooperation hetween sales- 


1920. No extensive argument is needed 
men and their customers through the medium of or- 
ganization. 


COMPLETE ADDITION TO ITS PLANT. 


The Dreis and Krump Manufacturing Company, 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, 
completed an addition to its plant. The new structure 


2015 Illinois, has 


measures 70x112 feet and is one story high. It is so 
arranged as to permit a maximum amount of daylight. 
Equipment of the latest type is to be installed, in- 
cluding a ten ton crane. The 
double the production of its power brakes and to re- 


company expects to 
lieve the congestion in its old shop for manufacturing 
hand brakes. During the past five vears production 
has been increased 500 per cent. The Dreis and 
Krump Manufacturing Company is said to have the 
largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of cornice brakes. 
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METAL BRANCH NATIONAL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION DISCUSSES VITAL 
TOPICS IN CONVENTION. 


Not even during the abnormal conditions which pre- 
vailed in the steel industry during the War were so 
many difficulties encountered regarding production, 
demand, and prices as are now perplexing manufac 
Manifestly the way out of the 
The 


plexities of the situation can be unraveled only by 


turers and jobbers. 
tangle is not through individual action. com- 
cooperation and concerted purpose. These facts con 
tributed to making the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the Metal 
supreme significance to the trade. 


Branch National [lardware Association of 
The Convention 
was held May 21 and 22, 1920, in Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Friday, May 21, 1920. 
session of the Convention 


The first was called to 


order by Chairman W. H. Donlevy, at 10:30 o'clock 





W. H. Donicvy, Chairman Metal Branch, National 
Hardware Association. 


introduced W. WD. 
Taylor of Cleveland, Ohio, ex-president of the Na 


l‘riday morning, May 21, 1920. He 
tional Hardware Association, who spoke as follows: 
“ANIr. Chairman and Members of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association, in the absences 
of our President, Treman, who could not be present, 
! have been asked by your Chairman, Mr. Donlevy, 
words of welcome. It is certainly an 


to sav a few 


honor that you have conferred upon our city by se 


lecting it for your Ninth Annual Convention. While 
we do not wish to take away anything from our siste1 
city, Pittsburgh, that rightfully belongs to it, still it 
is the hope of Cleveland that at some time we ma) 


consolidate the cities of Youngstown and littsburgh 


and Cleveland, and have it known as the Greate 
Cleveland. If that time should ever come, Cleveland 
will be known as the greatest steel and hardware pro 


glad 
hope this Con 


ducing center in the world. lHlowever, we are 


to welcome you to our city, and we 


1 1 


vention will be one of the best that you have ever 








had, and that you will come again, and perhaps make 
this your permanent annual meeting place.” 

At the close of Mr. Taylor’s remarks, Chairman 
Donlevy addressed the Convention as follows: 

“Gentlemen, for five years our annual conventions 
have been held under unusual or abnormal conditions. 
When the armistice was signed it was thought that 
conditions would gradually right themselves, and that 
sooner or later we would gradually approach a con- 
dition somewhere near normal. On the contrary, we 
are facing today a combination of conditions which 
probably has no parallel in times of peace. A de- 
mand greatly in excess of supply exists in nearly 
every commodity. The whole country seems to have 
turned slacker in the matter of production, with an 
utter disregard of consequences. Whether it be 
caused by a reaction from the stress under which we 
were compelled to work during the war, or whether 
caused by utter indifference, I do not know, but the 
great need of the hour is increased production. Over- 
inflation of currency and excess of expansion of 
credits have caused our financial authorities to sound 
a note of warning, if not of apprehension. It is neither 
a time for excessive optimism or pessimism, but it is 
a time for every business man to assist in every pos- 
sible way to bring about an early deflation. As metal 
men, we are directly interested in the production and 
distribution of iron and steel products. 

“Shortage of material, delays in transportation and 
advancing prices are matters with which you are all 
familiar, and we hope at this meeting to obtain some 
little information on the subject, which will mate- 
rially assjst in conducting our enterprise. 

‘We have prepared one of the best programs that 
the Metal Branch has ever offered for your considera- 
tion. 

“The first topic for our consideration, is, ‘Produc- 
tion and Demand for the Balance of 1920.’ I am 
pleased to present Mr. F. M. Fuller, of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who will address us on this subject.” 

Mr. Fuller spoke in part as follows: 

Production and Demand for the Balance of 1920. 


The factors which influence production and demand 
are now susceptible to such rapid changes that it seems in- 
advisable to consider this subject except in a general way. 
Furthermore, there has already been so much said and writ- 
ten that it is difficult to present anything new. There are 
some points, however, which can not be repeated too often 
or with too much emphasis. 

Labor trouble has been breaking out in new places from 
time to time and it is almost impossible for a manufacturer 
to forecast with any degree of certainty the extent of op- 
erations on the following day, much less the next week or 
month. 

Serious as these various labor disturbances have been, 
however, the most important factor in the entire situation 
is and has been the shortage of cars. It has been many 
months since the coal mines have operated on a normal basis. 
Shortage of labor is directly responsible, but we are reli- 
ably informed that this situation would soon correct itself 
if sufficient cars could be procured to warrant operations of 
the mines more than two or three days per week. The 
shortage of coal and coke, resulting in curtailment of mill 
operations, is particularly serious in the Pittsburgh district, 
where the amount of coal now being mined is only 20 to 25 
per cent of normal. 

The inevitable result of these stirkes and car shortages 
has been a marked curtailment of operations. It is doubtful 
if the finishing mills as a whole are now running even 50 
per cent of capacity, when the volume of business on the 
books would enable them to operate in full, An immense 
quantity of finished material is piled in the warehouses, 
which is badly needed by the consuming trade. Based upon 
our knowledge of the amount of rolled material held by 
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subsidiary companies of the Steel Corporation, we estj- 
mate that the total is approximately 1,000,000 tons. In the 
item of tin plate alone there is at least 2,500,000 boxes 
Even though cars were available to move the entire amount. 
it would be possible to effect only a gradual release of this 
tonnage; otherwise the congestion resulting would be beyond 
our imagination. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that 
it will require months to clear up these accumulations. 

Increased production and rigid economy are necessary 
factors in the program of readjustment, but these will ayail 
us little or nothing unless we have transportation facilities 
As a matter of fact, increased production at this time would 
only result in greater congestion in the freight yards, ter- 
minals and gate-ways where cars in many cases have heen 
held loaded for weeks and months. It is our duty to the 
country to facilitate and aid in the rehabilitation of the 
railroads. The individual part may be small, but the ag- 
gregate is large, and the sooner each business man comes to 
a full realization of this fact, the better it will be for him 
and everybody else. 

The chairman next introduced J. B. Roberts, of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who also spoke in part as follows on the 
same subject: 

Address of J. B. Roberts. 

The comparatively dull season of last spring was fol- 
lowed by a sudden revival beginning in the early summer 
and growing so rapidly that by September the steel mills 
had booked about all the business they could handle up to 
the end of the year. On September 22nd the strike of steel 
workers began and while some mills were much more se- 
riously affected than others, there is no question that the 
steel strike caused a very great loss of production. By the 
end of December a fairly normal basis of operation had 
been regained, although production was still far short of 
maximum capacity. In the meantime the coal strike came 
along and that, together with a serious shortage of cars, 
combined to create a scarcity of fuel which resulted in sev- 
eral periods of partial or complete idleness in many plants. 
This difficulty still confronts us and is aggravated by the 
railroad tie-up, the evil effects of which are being felt in 
all lines of business and in many different ways. 

During all this time that the operations of the mills 
have been so seriously curtailed, there has been a strong and 
pressing demand for steel products. The tonnage on the 
mills’ books has of necessity been carried forward from 
month to month and deliveries are so much in arrears that 
it seems unlikely that there will be very much tonnage avail- 
able during the balance of this year, over and above that 
already booked, except that some relief from the shortage 
of sheets and tin plates may perhaps be afforded by the new 
mills that have recently been started or those that will be 
completed during the year. The jobbers have been able 
to obtain only a fraction of their requirements and what 
material they have received has scarcely touched their floors, 
so great has been the need of it for building operations; 
consequently their warehouses are practically bare of stocks. 
While there has perhaps been some slackening in the volume 
of new construction on account of the money situation, no 
doubt the steel represented by orders now in hand is re- 
quired for projects already financed and in the course of 
construction. 

As regards production, about the only safe prediction 
is that it will fall considerably short of the normal output 
of the mills. To venture any specific statement as to the 
probable amount or percentage of production would be pure 
guesswork. Without considering the possibility of further 
strikes and labor disturbances of one kind or another, and 
assuming that some adjustment of the railroad labor trouble 
will be made soon, we still have the acute shortage of cars 
and transportation facilities with which to contend. This 
difficulty will probably grow as the season advances and the 
necessity for moving crops arises. The resulting shortage 
of fuel and raw materials and inability to obtain transporta- 
tion for finished products will so restrict operations that I 
shall be agreeably surprised if steel is produced to the extent 
of 75 per cent of normal capacity during the balance of 
this year. 

The chairman: The next topic for discussion is 
“The Proper Function of the Jobber.” We will hear 
from Mr. John N. Remsen, of The Stark Rolling Mill 


Company, of Canton, Ohio, on this subect. 

Address to the Metal Branch of the National Hardware 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, May 22, 1920, by J. N. 
Remsen, Assistant General Manager Sales, 

The Stark Rolling Mill Company, 

Canton, Ohio. 

“Printers’ Ink” of April 29th describes the term “jobber” 
as referring originally to a man or concern who picked up 
odd lots of merchandise when, where and how it was possible 
and in turn sold it when, where and how it was possible. It 
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does not state whether the original pre-historic jobber took 
the material into his own stock or shipped them from the 
wnill, but presumably, as indicated by the term, the shipments 
direct. 

Probably this may account for the impression latent in 
the minds of a good many people that direct shipment is a 
good thing, at least I have never been able to account for 
the idea in any other way. 

“Printers’ Ink” states further that the old-time jobber of 
this type is now obsolete. Therefore, as I am certain that 
no one in this assembly could be properly termed a jobber 
in the sense of the original definition, I feel emboldened to 
proceed with my remarks. 

The Proper Functions of the Jobber. 

One of the subjects originally tentatively suggested by 
the Program Committee bore this title: “The Service Per- 
formed by the Distributer for the Mill.” The topic is a live 
one and a vital one. It occurred to me that as a rolling 
mill man I might handle it with more justice to the jobber, 
as weli as the rolling mill, by changing the subject as I 
have changed it, “The Proper Functions of the Jobber.” 

Every jobber should be a distributer, or he is not entitled 
to be classed as a jobber. The term “jobber” has been de- 
fined as a concern who has salesmen canvassing the retail 
trade in and outside of his home city, and carries material 
in stock in sufficient quantity to make prompt delivery and 
properly supply the trade tributary to the point in which 
the jobber is located. This definition is not original, but 
if any better definition has ever been given I am not familiar 


with it. 
The Jobber Is Not a Broker. 

It is unquestionable that it is no part of the jobber’s 
function to act as a broker. I have never been able to con- 
ceive of a business opinion to the effect that it is profitable 
for a jobber to sell sheets by the carload for mill delivery at 
the profit, or what might be properly stated lack of profit, 
to be secured by such transactions, in normal times. 

I hasten to state that I am equally unable to conceive 
of any state of mind on the part of any rolling mill that 
would lead them to believe it is any part of their function 
to sell to any class of trade in less than carload lots. 

As a manufacturer’s representative I have heard for 
years that the day of the jobber is over. The same doctrine 
has been preached by labor organizations. Such an opinion 
is, in my judgment, absolutely absurd, the absurdity of it 
being evidenced by the numerous jobbers now doing a pros- 
perous business, many of them represented in this conven- 
tion, who have entered the legitimate jobbing field during 
the last thirty years. Without having any statistics avail- 
able, will venture the assertion that the most successful of 
these jobbers are those who have transacted a legitimate 
jobbing htsiness. That is, they have been what their name 
implies, distributers of material out of their own stock and 
at the proper profit applicable to such transactions. 

A brokerage business can be transacted economically in 
a %x12 room in some office building. How can such business 
be profitable to a jobber carrying a heavy overhead on invest- 
ment in warehouse, stocks, salesmen’s salaries, etc.? Equally 
it must be evident to the mills that the additional profit on 
less than carload business in no way compensates them for 
the selling expense incidental to securing such business. 
Would it not be well for both sides to stick strictly to their 
knitting ? 

Improper Practices and Ill-Advised Policy. 

Unquestionably the mills have been guilty of improper 
practices and the jobbers have been guilty of an ill-advised 
policy. It is not necessary to have concerted action to ac- 
complish an obviously necessary reform. As you are aware, 
concerted action of any kind is frowned upon by the “powers 
that be” in Washington. The jobbers have recently taken a 
step in the right direction, as evidenced in a letter by our 
secretaty dated March 16th. In that letter he suggests that 
all.mill shipments of less than 25 bundles be eliminated and 
that a quantity differential be charged for less than carload 
shipments. He ends this very good letter, however, by the 
Statement: “We, therefore, are quite confident that the 
suggestions of our committee will at once be placed in effect 
by the various manufacturers.” 

This reminds me of a circumstance that occurred several 
years ago when the rolling mills were attempting to do 
away with the old pernicious and unfair jughandled contract. 
A number of manufacturers of sheets suggested that this 
matter be taken up with the proper authorities at Washing- 
ton, in the hope that the authorities would legislate in such 
a way that the rolling mills would be enjoined from accept- 
ing jughandled contracts. Why under the sun any presum- 
ably intelligent lot of business men felt it necessary to take 
such acton. .it is impossible to tell. Summed up, it amounted 
to this: That they wanted our legislators at Washington 
to legislate in such a way that the manufacturers could not 
do anything foolish in their own business. If the manufac- 
turers did not like the jughandled contract, all they had 
to do was te pursue the course finally adopted, namely, stop 
using it. In like manner, if the jobbers are not in favor— 
and I do not see how they can be in favor of selling for ship- 


were 
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ment from the mill—all they have to do is to stop sending 
the mills such orders. Why place the burden on the other 
fellow? Why should not each tub stand on its own bottom? 

One of the subjects that was suggested by the Program 
Committee was the cost of handling business of this char- 
acter. The subject will no doubt be ably presented by the 
gentlemen to whom it has been assigned and figures pre- 
sented showing these costs. 

The cost, however, is not the vital objection. The ob- 
jection is that under the plan pursued in the past the mill 
interfered with the proper functions of the jobber and the 
jobber has had a tendency to overstep his proper functions 
and usurp the functions of the rolling mill. Let us both 
cut out these pernicious practices. Let the rolling mills per- 
form under their proper function as a source of supply to 
properly qualified carload buyers. Let the jobber’s function 
as a source of supply to the territory properly tributary to 
their point of location, carry stocks sufficient for the purpose, 
charge a profit that will properly recompense them for the 
valuable service they perform in their community. As long 
as material is sold for mill shipment at a less price than 
the jobber must charge out of his stock, just so long is the 
jobber prevented from exercising in fullest measure his 
proper, legitimate and important function as the most read- 
ily available, practically convenient and thoroughly efficient 
medium of distribution. 


The chairman then introduced Mr. H. E. Nicker- 
son, of The Congdon and Carpter Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, who addressed the Association 
on the subject of “The Service Performed by the 
Jobber as Warehouses for the Mills.” 

The next subject taken was the subject, “Should 
Not Mills Give More Consideration to Their Regular 
Old Established Distributors than to Speculators?” 
This was discussed by I*. O. Schoedinger, of F. O. 
Schoedinger, Columbus, Ohio. 

The chairman stated the next subject for discussion 
was, “The Expense of the Distributor in Handling 


Warehouse Business as Compared to Direct Mill 
Shipments.” *He introduced Mr. M. M. Riter, of 
Riter Bros. and Company, Philadelphia, VPennsyl- 


vania, who referred to the increased salaries that it 
was necessary to pay, and other items which added to 
the additional expense of handling goods. 

to order at 


the Association 


2:30 o'clock Friday afternoon. 


The chairman called 
He said the session 
would be opened by an address by Charles Wm. Bur 
rows, president National One Cent Letter Postage 
\ssociation, on the subject of “Postal Legislation.” 

Mr. 
erable length on the subject of “Postal Legislation” 
and in advocacy of one cent letter postage. He sum- 
marized the subject by referring to the printed mat 


Burrows addressed the Association at consid 


ter issued by the National One Cent Letter Postage 
Association. 

The chairman stated the next topic would be the 
report of the 
Mr. S. H. Taylor, chairman ; that the report would be 
read by Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, an associate member 
the committee. 

Mr. Wilkinson then read the report of the Insur 
Classification Committee. 
The president said the next matter to be taken up 


Insurance Classification (Committee. 


of 
ance 


was one subject postponed from the morning session, 
namely, “The Necessity for a Reasonable Limitation 
of the Sizes and Styles of Sheets to be Carried by 
Jobbers.”’ 

The chairman said the next matter to be taken up 
discussion, was absent, but Mr. Pierce had kindly 
consented to open the subject. 

Mr. Pierce said, among other things: “We will ad 
mit that there has been a necessity for some time to 
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be reasonable in our limitations in view of the in- 
ability, to get piece stock, and we have been willing 
anything we could get regard- 
but in our business, it was 


to accept sometimes 
less of gauge and size, 
brought to our attention during the war that there 
was good reason for reducing the number of sizes of 
everything, whether it was hammers or sheets or any- 
thing of that sort; so in our company, we adopted the 
policy of cutting down the number of sizes which we 
carried in length and width, and limiting them to four 
sizes in the respective lengths.” 
The president thanks Mr. Pierce for his remarks. 

The next topic considered “Cooperation 
Among Distributors in the Same Territory.” It was 
McNeive of W. F. Potts Son and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The next subject taken up was, “Credit 
What Steps Can Be Taken to Assist the Small 
Tin Roofer in Collect- 


Was, 


discussed by IF. J. 


Condi- 


tions. 
Sheet Metal Contractor and 
ing Outstanding Accounts ?”’ 

Mr. Quincy W. Wales, of Brown-Wales Company, 
3oston, Massachusetts, was introduced, and he spoke 


part as follows on the subject: 

The present conditions in some respects are satisfactory, 
and in others are most unsatisfactory. Collections and sales 
for the past several vears have been above normal, but the 
question of getting material and labor is still a very serious 
matter and will continue to be a source of much annoyance 
until we forget the high cost of living and outlive the mania 
of strikes and unrest. The future looks bright and when 
we recover from the above trying conditions we will un- 
doubtedly enjoy a period of great prosperity. 

There is much praise due the mechanic that through 
economy and thrift has accumulated a few hundred dollars 
and has the courage to go into liaiee for himself. He 
certainly is entitled to all the encouragement and help the 
jobber is able to give him. 

The credit man can give him valuable advice about 
keeping a simple set of books, making up overhead charges, 
and figuring contracts. 

We all have customers whom we have 
years and consider them safe to sell, but their accounts 
are invariably three to four months overdue. Their orders 
continue to come in, but no payments. We dislike to offend 
them by declining to fill their orders promptly, hoping that 
some time their payments will improve. 

Unfortunately there is, always will be, a few trying to do 
business that should be working for some one else. They 
are good mechanics, but poor business men, and are a 
menace to those who are trying to get a legitimate profit. 
There always has been and always will be, a certain ele- 
ment who never could and never will be able to pay their 
bills with a reasonable degree of promptness, and we think 
the most successful way of assisting this class to collect 
their accounts is to explain in a firm, but nice way, the im- 
portance of paying their bills promptly and keeping their 
credit good. 


The next subject taken up was, 
of Sheet Copper for Roofing Purposes.” 

The president stated that Mr. J. J. Lockwood, of 
The American Brass Company, of Buffalo, New 
York, who was to open the discussion, was absent, 
and that Mr. Mahan would speak on the subject. 

Mr. Mahan addressed the convention at some length 
and dwelt on the advantages of the use of copper 
over any other material for roofing purposes. He 
said at the present time there was an immense de- 
mand for copper and it was impossible to fill all or- 
ders received; that there was now the largest demand 
for sheet copper that had ever been known in the 
history of the business; that it was in great demand 
for washing machines and other articles in which cop- 
per was used. He urged the importance of the deal- 
ers keeping always on hand a good supply of all sizes 
of copper sheets so as to be able to meet the demands 
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of contractors, who otherwise would order direc 
from the manufacturer; that he believed the jobbers 
were the natural medium through which the distriby- 
tion should be made. 

The next subject taken up was, 
Sheet Zinc.” 

This discussion was opened by C. H. 


“New 


Uses for 


Stewart, of 


the American Zinc Products Company, Greencastl 
Indiana. 
Mr. Stewart called the attention of the association 


to the importance of the use of zinc in preference io 
many other He said it could be furnished 
readily in all weights and sizes; that it was a metal 
that would stand up a great many years under al! 
He called attention to the vari- 


metals. 


weather conditions. 


ous use made of zinc—in washboards, washtubs. 
etc., etc. He said a new use had been found recently 
for zinc sheets, that it was in demand for corner 
beads. 


The association then adjourned to meet the fol- 

Saturday, May 22, at 10:15 o'clock a. m. 
Saturday, May 22, 1920. 

Association was called to order by Mr. Fred 

of the Metal Committee, in the absence of 


lowing day, 


The 
l.. Greely, 
the president. 

The first subject taken up was 
Kconomical Method of Distributing Solder It was 
instructive manner by Milton L. 
Son, 


“What is the Most 


dealt with in an 
LLissberger of Marks Lissberger 
rated, Long Island City, New York. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. John A. Penton, 
president of the Penton Publishing Company, of 
Cleveland, and also proprietor of the Iron Trade Re- 


and Incorpo- 


view, who addressed the association on the subject 


of the general iron and steel situation. 


The chairman then introduced Mr. A. K. Raub, of 


the Raub Supply Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


who addressed the association on the subject: “To 
What Extent Do Our Members Handle Pipeless lur- 


~s9 
) 


naces : 
At the close of Mr. Raub’s address, the chairman 
introduced A. P. Lamneck of the W. E. Lamneck 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, who spoke as follows on 
“The Distribution of Furnace Pipe and Fittings” : 
Address of A. P. Lamneck. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Convention, I was 
called upon to make a few remarks, not an address, as 
this topic would probably suggest, and if I did make an 
address it probably would not be fit to listen to. It might 
be like the water that the colored man was sent to get in 
the army. The captain ‘says, “Rastus, you go down to the 
spring and get a pail of Water.” Rastus, of course, went 
down and get that water.” So he came back and did not 
an alligator in there, and it nearly frightened him to death. 
He came hack without the water. The captain was very 
much displeased, and sent him back again, and said, “Now, 
Rastus, there is no danger about that alligator; that alliga- 
tor is just as much afraid of you as you are of him; you go 
down and get that water.’ So he came back and did not 
have the water. The captain repeated the statement. Ras- 
tus says, “i will tell you, captain, if that alligator is as 
afraid of me as I am of him, that water is not fit to 
drink.” 

Now. I am going to make a few remarks, gentlemen, to 
close up this program,—I suppose because we are engaged 
in the manufacture of this product. I was very much in- 
terested in Mr. Raub’s statement, because his view of the 
furnace business and my view of the furnace business, and 
my recommendation that I will make to you as jobbers. i 
my few remarks, are not at all in accord. I do not know 
Mr. Raub; I have never seen him before, but I am of the 
opinion that he knows nothing about the warm-air furnace 
business. He went on to say—and I say this without any 
discourtesy to Mr. Rauh—I wanted him to state it—he went 
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on to say that the pipeless furnace had eliminated the pipe 
iurnace from the market, or practically so. Now, I want 
to say to you that I am here this morning to recommend to 
the sheet metal jobbers that they take on a new line of 
sheet metal, and the reason I am going to recommend them 
to do so is that | believe there is a market for it, and to 
give you an idea of the volume of that market I only need 
to say this, that in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1919, there were over 
100 cars of this product used, and in every large city of 
\merica the same proportion exists; some, of course, more, 
and some, of course, less. But I leave it to you whether 
thet volume in such a city as Cleveland, which compares fa- 
vorably with the rest of the country, is a volume which the 
shect metal iobbers ought to handle? 

New. | have attended a great many conventions in my 
time; I am going to attend one in a week or two, and I 
often wonder why we are all here. Why, for instance, is the 
jobber here? What is he here for? 1 believe he is here 
because he can meet the manufacturer who produces the 
source of his supply. I believe the manufacturer of tin plate is 
here because he meets the jobber through whom he distrib- 
utes the greater amount of his product. I am here, in addi- 
tion to making a few remarks, to meet both the manufac- 
turer of tin plate and galvanized iron, which is my source 
of supply, and also to meet the jobber who disposes of a 
great amount of the product which we manufacture. Then 
I thought, incidentally, by coming up here I might be able 





A, P. Lamneck of W. E. Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


to buy, perhaps, two or three thousand tons of galvanized 
iron at $5.70 base. Now, I have not been able to do that. 
However, | am congratulating myself for having come here 
because there has been a lot of talk that has been beneficia! 
to me, and I am sure, to you. 


Does Not Believe Manufacturer Should Be a Jobber. 

Now, there are two businesses represented here, manu- 
facturing business and jobbers’ lines. You might say they 
are two distinct businesses; they ought to be operated on 
different lines. Now, what I am going to say is an expres- 
sion of my personal opinion, and you might not agree with 
some of the ideas that I have about the thing. I believe 
the manufacturer of tin plate, or the manufacturer of fur- 
nace pipe and fittings, or any other sheet metal product is a 
hetter manufacturer if he is a manufacturer alone. and not 
a distributor. I believe a distributor of these things is a 
better distributer if he is not a manufacturer. | do not be 
lieve that any manufacturer should be a jobber. I do not 
believe that any jobber should be a manufacturer. You 
might sav to me, “Why, we have members here who are 
hoth, and they are successful business men.” I will admit 
that is true, von have, but I return to the previous state- 
ment, and say to vou that those men would be better job 
bers and they would be better manufacturers, if they were 
manufacturers alone. or if they were specialists on that par- 
ticular line. 

Now, when you are a manufacturer vou have a selling 
organization, especially if vou go out and sell your product 
direct to the trade: but if you are a jobber and a manu- 
facturer, you have two organizations, a manufacturing or 
Zanization and a selling organization, with the expense inci- 
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dent thereto in both cases. Now, as a manufacturer of 
sheet metal products, we believe in the jobber, and I say 
that with sincerity, that I believe that the jobber is the 
proper channel through which we should distribute our man- 
ufactured product. Now, it is true that we maintain a sell 
ing organization; that is an expensive proposition and costs 
money, as everybody knows, but a manufacturer should de- 
vote his entire energy to the production of his product and 
he should permit the jobber to handle the lines that he is 
handling now, and perhaps add other sheet-metal special 
ties thereto, in order that the volume of the 
the jobbers can be increased, and thereby reduce the selling 
expense of putting it upon the market. 

Now, we do not want a selling organization. I want to 
be able, if possible, to start out on the first of January, or 
perhaps shortly after that, and to call on the sheet metal 
jobbers of the country, and in thirty days sell to them my 
output for the year. Then | would return to the factory and 
confine my efforts and energies to the production of that 
amount of business, and I would permit you as distributors, 
and that is the way you make your living, you are sellers, to 
sell that product; and I would also permit you a sufficient 
proht, or a sufficient margin, to enable you to sell that 
product and sell it at a profit, and also permit you to dis 
count your bill two per cent, ten days. 

Suppose, now, to give you an illustration. I will say that 
75 per cent of the customers that you sell use our products, 
and I believe that every sheet metal jobber can increase the 
volume, depending upon the energy he puts into it, with- 
out anv increased selling expense. You go to a man and he 
buys tin plate and solder, and other lines you are handling, 
and nine times out of ten he buys furnace supplies and fur 
nace fittings. and you could just as well sell him furnace 
pipe and fittings as you could sell him solder. Now, why 


business of 


not sell him, if that market is there? And so I say that 
vour function is not a manufacturing function, but to sell 
that trade 

Now, I believe every man in this room can recognize 


the possibilities in this line of business, and those who have 
been selling furnace pipe and ittings for years are going to 
continue to do that. Now, we want to show you that per 
haps it is necessary to add new lines. I heard a man say 
here yesterday that the selling expenses of his business was 
eight per cent; well, suppose I did fifty thousand dollars of 


business. If he can add furnace pipe and fittings and some 
other line and increase his volume ten thousand dollars, 
that selling expense is reduced to 6 2-3 per cent. Why is 


not that good business, if it fits in with your line? I say 
it is. But we invite you to investigate the possibilities of 
furnace pipe and fittings, and we believe that there will be 
more of you handling that line this time next year than are 
handling it now. 

The chairman then introduced the next subject for 
Roofing 


of the 


discussion—“‘Channels of Distribution for 


(ement and Kindred Lines,” by M. |. Strauss, 
l‘ederal Process Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Strauss addressed the Convention briefly. He 
urged upon the jobbers to handle more of this prod 
uct, rather than to let it go to contractors and others 
direct from the factory; that in his opinion, the job 


bers were the natural avenue of distribution from 


the manufacturer to the consumer 

The chairman then called for the report of the Com 
mittee on Nominations. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the fol- 
lowing report and recommended the selection of the 
nominees to serve as officers for the ensuing year: 

Nominations for Metal Committee. 


To Serve for three years 


Distribution. Vanufacturers 


Mr. Fuchs... ae Mr. Fuller 
Mr. Doten.... Mr. Abbott 
Mr. Lyon...... Mr. Weir 
Mr. Donlevy 
To serve for two years 
Distribution. fanutfacturers 
Mr. Greely owe \lr Follanshbee 
Mr. Schoedenger Mr. Westfall 
Mr. Pierce Mr. Follet 
Mr. McNeive 
To serve for one vear 
Distribution. Vanufae 
Mr. Platt.. Mr. Sproul 
Mr. Thompson Mr. Thomas 
Mr. Wilkening Mr. Tor 
\ir. Mars 
The chairman asked for further nominations trom 
the floor. There being no further nominati from 
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the floor, the motion was put and seconded, that the 
Secraary be instructed to cast the ballot of the As- 
sociation for the nominees. 

Secretary Fernley announced that he had cast the 
ballot for the nominees; thereupon the President de- 
clared them dully elected. 

The question of the next place of meeting was then 
taken up, and after a short discussion, Cleveland was 
chosen as the next place of meeting. Thereupon the 
Convention adjourned. 


STRIVES TO REACH HIGHEST LEVEL. 


A pamiidinenne 


The Quick Meal Stove Company, Division Ameri- 
can Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, manufac- 
turers of the Quick Meal Blow Torch, illustrated 
herewith, ever strives to place the quality 
of its goods upon the highest level. 
Either gasolene or kerosene can be used 
as fuel in the torches made by this com- 
pany. The maximum amount of heat is 
produced no matter what the fuel may 


be. A steady, blue flame is always pro- 





Quick Meal jected with strong force from the burner. 
w ren, es : j 
gate ty the The pump is well packed and requires 
ulc ea - " - . 
Stove Com- hut little manipulation in order to pro- 
pany, Division " 4 
gAmerican duce a steady current of air. In con- 
tove Com- . ° os 
Me struction, the Quick Meal Blow Torch 
t. Louis, ; ; ; 
Missouri. shown herewith is exceedingly strong. 


A hook on top of the burner forms a rest for the 
support of soldering irons. The handle is the bar- 
rel of the pump. The fuel container is strongly 
made. Jarring and hard wear will not injure any 
of the parts of the Quick Meal Blow Torch. It is 
specifically made to meet the heavy requirements 
‘likely to be placed on it by tinners, and other me- 
chanics who make use of it. These torches come 
in two sizes. The largest quart of 
fuel while in the smallest can be contained one and 
one half pints. Furnaces are also manufactured by 
the Quick Meal Stove Company, Division American 
Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Sheet metal contractors and others who 
need a blow torch should write to that company and 


holds one 


inquire for descriptive circular. 
DESCRIBES VARIOUS METHODS USED 
TO PREPARE SHEET METAL FOR 
SUCCESSFUL ENAMELING. 


In an authoritative article published in the journal 
of the American Ceramic Society, R. R. Danielson, of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., describes various methods used in preparing 
sheet metal for enameling, as follows: 

One of the prerequisites for successful enameling 
is cleanliness, especially as applied to the cleaning and 
pickling of the metal previous to application of the 
enamels. The term cleaning, as used by platers, how- 
ever, is a comparatively new one to enamelers, whose 
recognized name for this same operation is embodied 
in the processes known as scaling and pickling. The 
word cleaning can reasonably be used to designate 
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the operations necessary to remove the grease and 
the oxide of iron from the metals... While the im- 
portance of this subject is thoroughly recognized by 
enamelers, comparatively little work of a systematic 
nature has been carried on, and in general the pickling 
or cleaning department runs according to the jud 
ment of the pickler. 

During the forming cperations, especially in the 
case of sheet metal products, the metal becomes coy- 
ered with grease and oil. If allowed to remain, these 
retard the action of the acid during pickling, and also 
trouble during the subsequent 


ve. 
Ss 


cause enameling 
process. 
Old Method of Scale Removal. 

Under the old-established methods the scale is re- 
moved by the so-called scaling process, in which the 
ware is placed in a muffle furnace and heated at a 
temperature of about 1,400 degrees Fahrenheit for a 
period of from 5 to 10 minutes. To assist in the for- 
mation of a light scale, which will separate easily 
from the metal, dilute acid, usually the discarded acid 
from the pickling tanks, is sprinkled on the ware just 
before it is placed in the furnace. Where the metal 
has rusted, this scaling method is especially advan- 
tageous, in this that it tends to loosen the rust and 
facilitate the subsequent pickling. 

The chief objection to scaling is the tendency of 
the metal to warp, due to the extra heating beyond 
that necessary in the enameling process in the han- 
dling of this operation. This is especially true in the 
case of large, flat sheets. A second but minor objec- 
tion is the formation of a heavy coating of oxide on 
the metal which may have been subjected to little me- 
chanical working and hence no annealing, and which, 
therefore, is covered with only a slight film of oxide 
common to sheets fresh from the mills. This addi- 
tional coating of oxide necessarily adds to the time 
required for pickling. For these reasons, and also 
as a possible source of saving in manufacturing costs, 
a large number of manufacturers have experimented 
with the so-called chemical cleaners with varying de- 
grees of success. 

Analyses of a large number of chemical cleaners at 
the Bureau of Standards have shown them to be ¢com- 
posed of one or several of the following materials: 
Sodium hydroxide; sodium carbonate; ammonium 
carbonate; borax; trisodium phosphate; sodium sili-! 
cate; resin in the presence of caustic, forming soap; 
and Other cleaners used, especially in the 
japanning industry, are naphtha and gasolene. It 1s 
questionable whether these will serve the enameling 
industry, since they leave a light film of oil over which 
the water-suspended enamel will not flow evenly. An- 
other disadvantage -of gasolene or naphtha is their 
inflammability, which makes their use undesirable in 
any industry. 

The alkaline cleaners acting on a fatty oil should 
combine chemically with them, forming soaps. Ac- 
cording to the explanation of soap chemists these 
soaps act on the remaining oil in a mechanical way 
to lessen the surface tension, thus separating the 
greases from the metal. 

In the case of mineral oils, which are the basis of 
the usual lubricating oil, the action is principally a 


SOaps. 
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mechanical one. All the chemical cleaners lessen the 
surface tension and separate the oils from the metal. 
The globules rise to the surface of the bath where 
they may be skimmed off and then reclaimed for fur: 
ther use. Therefore, in removing mineral oils, where 
care is taken in separating the oil from the bath, the 
latter should serve for a period of weeks and even 
months with slight additions of cleaner from time to 
time. Eventually the accumulation of greases and dirt 
in the bath will limit its usefulness, and this, of course, 
js dependent on the conditions existing in the indi- 
vidual plant. 

\ prime necessity in the use of these chemical 
cleaners is that the bath be kept close to the boiling 
point, which is best secured by placing steam coils in 
the tank. Agitation, obtained either with a mechanical 
arrangement or by the introduction of a steam jet, 
accelerates the cleaning and is really essential to ef- 
ficient work. It has been found that the use of elec- 
tric current also accelerates the work, the time re- 
quired for cleaning being remarkably lessened and 
better results being obtained. The general explanation 
for this is that the ware being made a pole, there is a 
generation of gas bubbles which act mechanically to 
carry off the grease. It is recommended by writers 
on this subject that the current be reversed, that is, 
the material to be cleaned be made the anode. One 
enameling plant has been successful with this method 
of grease removal and has entirely eliminated scaling. 

Chemical Cleaner Reclaims Wasters. 

Another possible use of these cleaners is in the re- 
moval of enamel from pieces spoiled in the enameling 
process. The following data were obtained from work 
carried on in several enameling plants on tests of this 
kind: 

Two pounds of cleaner per gallon of water removed 
a vitreous enamel from kitchen ware in 36 hours with 
out current. 

Two pounds of cleaner per gallon of water, bath 
kept at boiling point for 24 hours, removed a vitreous 
enamel in splendid shape. 

One-half pound of cleaner per gallon of water, with 
temperature of bath 180 degrees lahrenheit and re- 
verse current at 6 amperes, removed a white enamel 
in 6 hours. 

In these methods of removing enamel there is a 
possibility of considerable saving in the reclaiming of 
rejected ware in enameling plants, especially at the 
present price of steel and the high cost of labor in 
forming ware. 

The next step in the cleaning process is the removal 
of oxide from the metal. The usual method of re- 
moving the oxide from large, sheet iron shapes, espe- 
cially of heavy gage, and from cast-iron ware, is by 
means of a sand blast. This is a mechanical method 
in which the oxide is abraded from the surface of 
iron, which is left rough as compared with surfaces 
cleaned with acids. Whether this rough surface is 
better for enameling purposes is wholly theoretical, 
as both smooth and rough surfaces appear to enamel 
successfully in practice. The use of steel shot and 
crushed steel is taking the place of sand for so-called 
sand-blasting purposes. Its chief advantage is the 
elimination of dust during the operation. 
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lor cleaning metal for enameling, the sand-blast 
method has an advantage over pickling. The pres- 
ence of acid in the metal during enameling is harmful, 
in that it causes blistering during the firing of the 
enamels. Sand-blasting also eliniinates scaling, or 
cleaning as it removes the slight film of oil and dirt as 
well as the oxide. It is, however, questionable whether 
sand-blasing on light-gage metals or irregular shaped 
pieces would be successful. 

Reagents Used in Pickling. 

Pickling is the process of chemically removing 
oxide from the metal so that the metal itself is ex 
posed, It is usually accomplished by the use of sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid solutions of concentration 
of 2 to 15 per cent by weight and at a temperature of 
from 25 degrees to 80 degrees Centigrade. Other re 
agents for pickling include hydrofluoric acid, and so 
lutions of sodium acid sulphate or so-called niter cake. 
Pickling is accomplished by the reaction of the acid on 
the iron or steel with the formation of an iron salt and 
hydrogen gas. The acid works its way under the scale 
by dissolving a thin layer metal, thus loosening the 
scale. The final separation of scale is sometimes aided 
by the pressure of hydrogen-gas bubbles formed dur- 
ing the solution. This action can be seen on any piece 
of metal covered with a loose scale. Strong acids will 
dissolve the oxide to a certain extent but weak acids 
act on the iron alone, allowing the oxide.to settle in 
the tank bottom as a brown sludge. 
efficient 


l-or most action in pickling, considering 


minimum attack on sound metal, the acid strength 
should run between 2 and 4 per cent for sulphuric acid 
and about 3 to 5 per cent for hydrochloric acid. These 
limits represent maximum activity on average light 
scale, but where a heavy scale is encountered it may be 
necessary to increase the acid content to 10 per cent. 
(ne of the main objections to a strong acid for enamel 
ware is the tendency for the metal to form blisters, 
either during the pickling process or during subsequent 
erameling operations. This is especially true o/ steels 
containing impurities. 
(To be continued. ) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Zinc Roofing. 
From Morris R. Ehle, Wayland, Michigan. 
Will you please advise where zinc roofing for stand- 
ing seam type can be purchased ? 
New Jersey Zinc front 


Street, New York City; Mattiessen and Hegeler Zinc 


Ans. Company, 160 
Company, LaSalle, Illinois; Illinois Zine Company, 
Peru, Illinois. 
Address of Poe Range Company. 
From The Graff Company, 945 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pensylvania. 

Kindly give us the address of the Poe Range Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois. 

Ans.—They are located at 35th Street and Western 
Avenue. 

Address of Jungers Stove and Range Company. 

From Charles Shore, Shannon, Illinois. 

Can you give me the address of the Jungers Stove 
and Range Company ? 

Ans.—They are located in Grafton, Wisconsiu 
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1,337,453. Kirby, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
1,337.466. Double-Seaming Stake. 
ton, Wis. Filed June June 10, 1919, 


Washing-Machine. James B. 
Filed Oct. 7, 1918. 


Jorgen Olson, Cash- 


1,337,478. Waté@ér-Motor for Egg-Beaters. Russell L. 
Long, Morgantown, W. Va. Filed Dec. 24, 1919. 
1,337,499. Bean or Weed Cutter. Jacob Aman, Tal- 


Filed May 20, 1919. 


Franklin C. Fuelling, Roslyn, 


madge township, Ottawa county, Mich. 


1,337,512. lroning-Board. 


N. Y. Filed June 26, 1919 

1,337,513. Window-Lock. Frederick Haldeman, Canton, 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 6, 1919. 

1,337,517. Can-Opener. Moses L. Hawks, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 3, 1919. 

1,337,524. Cooking Device. William Levy, Paterson, 
N. J. Filed Aug. 28, 1919. 

1,337,540. Fruit Jar and Bottle Lifter. Albert C. Bur- 
lingame, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed July 21, 1919. 

1,337,541. Garden-Hose Holder. William W. Burnwatt 


and George W. Hauschild, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed Oct. 


13, 1917. 


1,337,550. Wrench. Domenico Forniraseo, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. Filed Mar. 21, 1919. 

1,337,595. Cistern-Filter. Rezin HH. Cummings, Topeka, 
Kans. Filed Apr. 5, 1919. 

1,837,657. Stepladder. Mary FE. Kelleher, Rutland, Vt. 
Filed Apr. 4, 1919. 

1,337,666. Stepladder. Arthur J. Remalia, Warren, 
Ohio. Filed Feb. 25, 1919. 
: 1,337,674. Permutation-Padlock. John M. Walter, Calu 
met, Mich. Filed June 1, 1916. 


1,337,689. Storm and Screen Window Hanger. Stephen 
G. Calvelage, Jamestown, N. D. Filed Mar. 24, 1919. 

1,337,731. Smoke-Flue. John A. Speaks, Stella, Mo 
Filed Mar. 4, 1918. 








' 337.689 



































1 337,746. Chimney. Rollo S. Bassett, Champaign, Ill. 
Filed Aug. 2, 1918. 

1,337,769. Pocket-Knife. Otto L. Hemming, New 
Haven, Conn., assignor to Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn., a Corporation. Filed Dec. 27, 1919. 


1,337,819. Brush. William P. Braun, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Filed Aug. 6, 1919. 
1,337,857. Fishline-Reel. Samuel Thomas Thorpe, Bris- 


tol, Conn., assignor to The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn., a Corporation of Connecticut. Filed Oct. 17, 


1919. 

1,337,860. Egg-Beater. Louis Ullman, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1919. 

1,337,898. Strainer or Receptacle. Thomas W. Gilmer, 
Bay Minette, Ala. Filed May 31, 1919. 

1,337,899. Jar Wrench and Holder. Fred F. Girard, 
Washingtonville, Ohio. Filed Dec. 5, 1919. 

1,337,936. Ironing-Board. Perry D. Martindale, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. Filed Nov. 17, 1917. 

1,337,939. Combined Fork, Rake, and Knife. Jeremiah 


Miller, Ottawa, W. Va. Filed Oct. 14, 1919. 

1,337,940. Filing-Tool. Charles C. Morey, Great Falls, 
Mont. Filed July 6, 1918. 

1,337,964. Percolator. 
Dec. 12, 1916. 

1,337,981. Pressure-Cooker. 
cago, Ill, assignor to Halftime Cooker Company, Chicago, 
Ill., a Corporation of Illinois. Filed Mar. 20, 1918. 


Isabel M. Rose, Letoy, Tex. liled 


Jacob E. Waggoner, Chi- 


ECONOMY IS KEYSTONE TO SUCCESS. 





“Economy is near to the keystone of character and 
said Galdstone. “A boy that is taught to 
save his money will rarely be a bad man or a failure. 
The man who saves will rise in his trade or profes- 
sion steadily; this is inevitable.” 


success,” 
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1,337,986. Pliers, Wrench, and the Like. Allen C. Allan, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed May 19, 1919. 

1,337,988. Ice-Cream Freezer. Mitchel A. Abel, Newark, 
N. J. Filed Mar. 22, 1918. 

1,337,997. Supporting-Leg for Washtubs. Thaddeus 
Stephens Casner, Plainfield, N. J. Filed Sept. 4, 1919. 

1,338,003. Heating-Furnace. Nickolas F. Egler, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed June 14, 1919. 

1,338,043. Cotter-Pin Puller. Arthur L. Sandin, Bis- 
marck, N. D. Filed Jan. 2, 1919. 

1,338,052. Door-Holder. Henry G. Voight, New Haven, 
Conn. Filed Aug. 1, 1919. 


1,338,053. 
Haven, Conn. 


Lock Mechanism. Henry G. Voight, New 


Filed Aug. 15, 1919. 


1,338,073. Door-Controlling Apparatus. Walter P. Dorl, 
Detroit, Mich. Filed Feb. 26, 1919. 
1,338,084. Flytrap. Charles H. Johnson, Colony, Kans 


Filed July 12, 1918. 


1,338,100. 
water, N. J. 


Step and Wall Ladder. 
Filed Apr. 11, 1918. 
1,338,107. Disheloth Holder. 
Wash. Filed Mar. 21, 1919. 
1,338,123. Lawn-Mower. 
Tex. Filed Dec. 5, 1919. 
1,338,125. Portable Leaf and Waste Furnace 
Dolen, Tarrytown, N. Y. Filed Nov. 25, 1916. 
1,338,150. Lock. Ralph A. Nesmith, Los Angeles, Calif., 
assignor of one-third to B. J. Bradner and one-third to A. 
B. Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed Sept. 3, 1919. 
_ 1,338,188. Square and Miter Attachment for Saws. 
Michael Mendel, Middle Village, N. Y. Filed Mar. 14, 1919. 
1,338,199. Lawn-Mower. Cecilia A. Tofft, Mount Ida, 
Ark. Filed Sept. 18, 1918. 


Ludwig Seger, Edge- 


John H. Soehren, Seattle, 


Carmelo Coniglio, Port Arthur, 


\sa 


J. Patton, Keystone, S. D. 
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1,338,100 


Walton 


Warren \lbright, Co- 
1919. 


Joseph Soss, New York, N. Y. 


Door-Check. 
Filed Oct. 27, 


1,338,205. 
lumbiana, Ala. 
1.338,260. 
\ug. 27, 1919. 
1,338,272. Scythe. Warren Worthington, New York, N. 
Y. Filed March 1, 1919. 
1,338,278. Wrench. 
signor of one-half to Carl M. 
Filed June 13, 1917. 
1,338,2 Clothes-Washer. 
\. Y. Filed Sept. 2, 1919. 
1,338,281. Vine-Cutter. Ired J. 
Dossert, Selma, Calif. Filed Oct. 3, 
1,338,300. Can-Punch. 
Calif. Filed Oct. 27, 1919. 


1,338,305. 


Hinge. Filed 


Blum, Oakland, Calif., as 
Markstedt, Oakland, Calif 


Elias 


277. Kdward Beatty, Brooklyn, 


tossert and Charles T. 
1919. 
Glendale, 


James E. Hlawkins, 


Rotary Cutting Device for Razors. Sidney 
I’. Jones, Waco, Tex. Filed Dec. 18, 1918. 

1,338,345. Underreamer. Elihu C. Wilson William 
WW. Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif., assignorg to said William 


W. Wilson. Filed May 2], 1915. 


and 


1,338,376. Monkey-Wrench. Jacob Kocha, Warrior Kun, 
Peely, Pa. Filed June 20, 1919 
1,338,578. Cooking Utensil. Helen O. Larson, Los An- 


Filed July 2, 1919. 
Manufacture of Mica and Mica Slate 
Filed May 11, 1914. 


John T. 


geles, Calif. 
1,338,393. 


Charles 


1,338,424. Shaving-Brush. Cooney, Providence, 


R. I. Filed April 9, 1917. 
1,338,442. Washing-Machine. William B. Halliday, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed June 24, 1919 
I believe in today. It is all that I possess. The 


past is of value only as it can make the life of today 
fuller and freer. There is no assurance of tomorrow. 
I must make good today.—Reverend Charles Stelzle. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE REPORTS INDICATE AN 
ACCUMULATION OF TWO MILLION 
TONS OF FINISHED PRODUCTS. 


Notwithstanding the fact that more men are work- 
ing in the switching crews in the Pittsburgh district, 
traffic movements are still far below normal require- 
ments. The main difficulty seems to be a shortage of 
cars, due to the loading of finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts onto all of the available cars stalled in that region 
during the past month and a half, and which must be 
shipped to their destination, unloaded and returned 
before being again available. This habit of storing 
products in freight cars has cut into the supply of 
cars used for the transfer of raw materials and fuel 
also. The accumulation of finished steel products at 
the mills is so great that with the restoring of normal 
conditions on the railroads it would take some three 
to six weeks to move it. It it estimated that this ac- 
cumulation of finished steel products amounts to 
2,000,000 tons, which is only two-thirds of a month’s 
produtcion, 

This continued dislocation of traffic and its cumula- 
tive effects keep the iron and steel market dull and 
quiet, producers and consumers concentrating their 
entire efforts into getting through deliveries of ton- 
ndges already contracted for rather than to booking 
future orders, deliveries of which are pure specula- 
tion. 

Steel and fuel shipments into Detroit continue very 
irregular and operations among the various industries 
is estimated at about 50 per cent of normal, while 
some 20,000 to 40,000 workers remain idle. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the Ford factory made a_ record 
the past week in turning out 4,600 cars in one day, as 
against the average of 3,500 cars per day during the 
month of March. The Youngstown district continues 
in a bad way, some 8o per cent of its industrial work- 
ers being idle, while operations in the Buffalo district 
continue at the rate of 65 per cent of normal. No 
change is noted in the Cincinnati, Cleveland and Ma- 
honing Valley districts and a conservative estimate 
of shipments from the iron and steel mills through- 
out the country at the present time would be about 50 
per cent of normal. 


STEEL. 

The volume of business in steel products taken by 
the mills continues to decrease on account of the traf- 
‘fic conditions, although the demand from many con- 
sumers is insistent; for instance, the automobile 
makers, who could sell 1,000,000 trucks and small cars, 
had they the material to go ahead with their manufac- 
ture, and the General Electric Company, which needs 
material to use in the manufacture of 1,000,000 mo- 


tors. 





COPPER. 

The domestic copper market was without change 
during last week, not even the slump in the London 
market affecting it. The leading producers still quote 
19.25 for deliveries up to June and 19.50 for their 
quarter deliveries, while the outside market quotations 
stood at about a cent under these prices. However, 
there was little activity, as consumers are not in a 
position as yet to buy on account of the railroad tie- 
up, notwithstanding the fact that Eastern brass works 
have been enabled to make better shipments. The 
refineries are not receiving blister, and the May and 
june output is expected to be so small that producers 
will find it difficult to effect deliveries on orders al- 
ready booked. Surplus stocks of consumers are be- 
coming small and most of their time is taken in trying 
Heavy buying is looked 
Producers 


to get shipments through. 
for when transportation becomes easier. 
claim that to sell copper under quotations is to do 
business at a loss. 

Complete details of the credit extension plan of the 
Copper Export Association have been adopted for a 
two-year period at least, using acceptances carrying 
three renewal privileges of 90 days each to be exer- 
cised at buyer’s option, said paper to be endorsed by 
large French banks and acceptable for discount at 
l'ederal Reserve banks of this country. Orders for 
the continuous delivery of 3,000,000 pounds of copper 
per month for a period of two years have been booked, 
the price to be that current at the time of delivery 


TIN. 

While there is not much inquiry from the con- 
sumers, the tone of the tin market is better than for 
some time, and there is a growing feeling that the 
lowest prices have been seen in tin. Dealers are buy- 
ers for future deliveries at the prices at which they 
were sellers last week, and sellers are extremely shy, 
declining to operate in absence of London offers and 
quotations. 

The market is particularly firm on 99 per cent and 
Banca tin, kinds which lately have been offering al- 
most regardless of cost, and prices of same are prac- 
tically 1 cent per pound higher than last week’s level. 

The domestic market, although active last week. 
quieted down considerably from the heavy buying 
witnessed the two weeks before, total sales amounting 
to only 455 tons of Straits and 125 tons of Chinese 
metal. The market opened at the beginning of the 
week at 56 and 54 for spot Straits and 99 per cent 
and closed at 52.50 and 50 respectively. 

The consumption of tin has been curtailed mate- 
rially owing to the inability of getting shipments 
through, but Western consumers are reported to be 
paying very high premiums for what available stocks 
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they can get and as high as 62 cents, wholesale 
jots, has been paid in and around Pittsburgh. 

In the Chicago market, pig tin has declined from 


sg to 55%4 cents per pound and bar tin from 61 to 
57'4 cents per pound. 


LEAD. 

The domestic lead market remains quiet, especially 
so for May and June delivery; but as for spot, there 
is acute shortage, only those receiving any who have 
their orders booked and not affected by the adverse 
transportation conditions. Small lots of spot are being 
sold in New York for 10 cents; July East St. Louis 
is held at 8 cents. The leading interest still quotes 
8.25 for spot East St. Louis and 8.50 for spot New 
York. 

SOLDER. 

Prices of solder have declined in the Chicago mar- 
ket. The present quotations are as follows: War- 
ranted, 50-50, per pound, 39 cents; Commercial, 45- 
55, per pound, 36.30 cents ; and Plumbers’, per pound, 
33.00 cents. 

ZINC. 

The domestic zinc market was without change last 
week, except that quotations for spot East St. Louis 
showed some variation, opening at 7.65, declining to 
7.50 in the middle of the week and then recovering to 
The price of spot New York opened at 9.621% 
and closed at 8.50. The market was dull and quiet 
and little trading was done, although inquiries were 
Any available stocks in New York com- 
The London market opened 


7.00. 


fairly good. 
mand a good premium. 
the week at £45 15s for spot and £47 10s for fu- 
tures, and closed at £43 15s and £45 p5s, after a 
break on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The traffic embargoes which have been the out- 
standing feature for some time have resulted unfa- 
vorably for the price of shipment zinc, for while it 
has caused a great scarcity of metal at points where 
it is needed for consumption, the lack of material has 
caused manufacturers to shut down their plants and 
there has been in consequence a positive loss of con- 
sumption that can hardly be made up. It is true that 
to some extent there has been a corresponding check 
in the production of zinc, but the total loss seems to 
have been greater as regards consumption than pro- 
duction. 

The London market at the present rate of exchange 
is equivalent to about 7 cents in E. St. Louis and it 
can be readily seen that with this difference between 
the two markets, it is possible for exporters to sell in 
this country and cover their sales in London at a 
lower price. A good deal of this sort of business has 
been done in the past few weeks. It is likely that this 
English -selling will shortly correct the heaviness of 
the London situation, though it is not corrected yet. 


TIN PLATE. 

The canning industry, the can making industry, and 
the tin plate industry have united on filing a brief 
With the Interstate Commerce Commission, urging the 
necessity for immediate preference in the car supply 
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and transportation of tin plate and other materials 
needed in can manufactures, to avert the loss of at 
least 50 per cent of the nation’s seasonal food crops. 
Appeal is not made on the ground of any private in- 
terest or group of interests, but on the ground of na- 
tional importance and grave danger to the food supply 
of the people. 

There are now at the tin plate mills approximately 
two and one-half million base boxes of tin plate packed 
and ready for shipment. To move this plate will re- 
quire thirty-six hundred 35 to 40 ton box cars. The 
normal production of the tin plate mills of the country 
which is for the next two months is six 
hundred and fifty thousand base boxes per week, re- 
quiring nine hundred and twenty-eight 35 ton cars to 
These cars are required in the Pittsburgh, 


necessary 


move it. 
Wheeling, Mahoning and Shenango Valley districts 
chiefly, with other mills throughout Ohio and Indiana. 
ligures are-not at the moment available for estimat- 
ing the number of cars required for the transporta- 
tion coal, coke, steel and other supplies, but it can be 
easily seen that they are very large and just as vital 


and important. 


SHEETS. 

Sheet mill operations in the past week may be esti 
inated at between 50 and 60 per cent, it being practi- 
cally certain that the average was well above 50 per 
cent. On the whole, the sheet mills are faring dis- 
tinctly better than the tin mills in the matter of steel 
supply, there being two reasons, first, that a much 
larger proportion of the sheet mills than of the tin 
inills are attached to steel mills, second, that in sheets, 
unlike tin plates, there is quite a lot of conversion 
pusiness on books, the sheet consumer having bought 
sheet bars at a high price and arranged with a sheet 
mill for the conversion. The sheet bars being high 
priced, it may be suspected that special efforts are 
made to move them, by both seller and buyer. 


OLD METALS. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chiacgo district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: Old steel 
axles. $32.00 to $33.00; old iron axles, $38.00 to 
$29.00; steel spring, $23.00 to $24.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $26.00 to $26.50; No. 1 cast, $36.00 to $37.00: 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as 


all net tons. 
follows, per pound: Light copper, 13 cents; light 
brass, g cents; lead, 64% cents; zine, 5 cents; cast 


, 
. 
4 


aluminum, 22% cents. 


PIG IRON. 


Pig iron is a dollar a ton higher than it was ten 
days ago and bituminous coal has also increased a 
dollar a ton in the past week in the Pittsburgh district 
and the market is in the hands of speculators who 
are receiving as high as $7.50 run of mine grade at 
the mines, and 10,000 tons of West Virginia coal 
just shipped to that district is held at $10 per ton. 
Production at the coal mines of Indiana and Illinois 
at the present time is at the rate of 50 per cent of 
normal, while the Minnesota iron mines are threatened 
with a shutdown through a coal shortage. 
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.-Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS 


PIG IRON. 
BGO ccccccveoscaci $43 00 
Southern Fdy. No. 2 46 60 
Lake Sup. Charcoai 57 50-60 50 
Serres 43 50 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per box 
Ic 14x20....112 sheets $15 80 
Ix 6 idnek oeeeen 17 75 
IXX Se 65 60n6teh aed 19 45 
8 8 i ee 20 90 





IXX Die *seeeeedenned 90 
3 re 41 80 
8 6 8 Ge rrr TT 44 30 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs..... 20x28 $19 80 
Cokes, 200 lbs..... 20x28 20 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs..... IC 20x28 20 70 
Cokes, 270 ibs..... IX 20x28 24 00 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
i Nee per 100 Ibs. $5 27 
Mk. BRevcscscenns per 100 lbs. 5 32 
Ws BOnccccvesees per100 lbs. 5 37 
Os BOisc cansedar per 100 lbs. 5 45 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 
a ae per 100 Ibs. $7 80 
em, GeO... ccvcse per 100 lbs. 7 85 
sy Gis eb ae eae per 100 lbs. 7 90 
errs per 100 Ibs. 7 95 
errr per 100 lbs. 8 00 
eee ee per 100 lbs. 8 10 
GALVANIZED. 
He. Bicscccvosoes per 100 Ibs. $8 75 
a eres per 100 lbs. 8 90 
a | ae per 100 lbs. 9 05 
He, BGiccccscvcce per 100 lbs. 9 20 
W Bessiocccauces per 100 lbs. 9 35 
eae per 100 lbs. 9 50 
PG Den kécedeces per 100 Ibs. 10 00 
WELLSVILLE POLISHED 
STEEL. 
Bh, RES oe aaecwn per 100 Ibs. $9 65 
Pe SE. ct ccdee per 100 lbs. 9 75 
TOO, Bee ci-ccvecces per 100 lbs. 9 85 
WO BTiccsccecsse per 100 lbs. 9 95 
KEYSTONE HAMMERED 


POLISHED STEEL. 


Discontinued. New product will 
be announced later. 


BAR SOLDER 


Warranted, 


50-50 ....per 100 Ibs. $39 00 
Commercial, 

SG °c kiewaaed per 100 lbs. 36 30 
Plumbers’ ......per100 Ibs. 33 60 
ZINC, 

SE a an $8 40 
SHEET ZINC. 

Ge FOUR  wanrennccdcvdanees - 15¢ 
Less than cask lots....15%-15%c 
COPPER. 

Covper Sheet, mill base.....29%e 











LEAD. AUGERS. 
American Pig........ceeee. $9 40 Boring Machine....... 40% 40&10% | 
sar inn aa eee 25% | 
Sheet. Carpenter’s Nut..............50% 
Full coils.....per 100 Ibs. $11 75 | 
|} Cut coils.....per 100 Ibs. 2 90| Hollow. 
Bonney’s......... per doz. 30 00 
TIN. | 
Post Hole. | 
ig t ‘ nae er 55 4c 
| vd - -- || Twan’s Post Hole and Well. ..20% 
tes settee dich ttah aca Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
Bo hh ol eee eee wee per doz. $14 00 
HARDWARE Ship. 
Ford’s, with or without 
a BOFOW cccecccvcvcsscccteet Ue 








ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
0 errr eT er Tree vet 
Coopers’. 
BOOT cc ccccccecccccccess Net 
og Pee er ry eee Net 
Railroad. 
DD -sedddkttastenodunnche Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder, 
Kb ghebeceudrustedeees Less 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder, medium grades, 
caeecceceoeccovssecs Less 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder, high grade, Less 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, 
ere rererry TT Terry Less 15% 
Smokeless Leader Grade 
coetenanenduseateases Less 15% 
Black Powder........ Less 15% 
aR ee & 
Sy SN 5 45 68 5 eee eae 18% 
Arrow 18% 
De Sever etdceiceanaaces 18% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&7%% 
a 9-10 gauge 10&74%4% 
- 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 
Powder Each 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs...$11 25 
ion - ¥%kegs 31 
DuPont’s Canisters, 1-Ib... 56 
- Smokeless, drums 43 50 
“i os kegs.. 22 00 
™ “ % kegs... 5 75 
- ss canisters 1 00 
Hercules “E.C.” and “In- 
fallible’, 50 can drums.. 43 50 
Hercules “E.C.”, kegs...... 22 50 
Hercules “E.C.”, %-kegs... 11 25 
Hercules “Infallible’’, 25-can 
GION deedcvcvesesaececs 22 00 
Hercules “Infallible,’”’ 10 can 
ere 9 00 
Hercules “E.C.”, Y-kegs... 5 75 
Hercules “E.C.” and “In- 
fallible’, canisters ...... 1 00 
Hercules WA. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
GOMMGOTD cccccccccccesees 1 25 
Hercules Lightning’ Rifle, 
GCRINEES cc ccccscessecece 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
CONISEOTS cocccces Hedteies 2 oe 
Hercules Unique Rifle, can- 
REED ncrcacvescveickence 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
COMISCOTS ccccccccvesscces 1 00 
ANVILS. 
Solid Wrought.....23 & 23% per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 
Board and Paper, up to 
a satsnardeeneiean 17c per Ib. 
ME ctcccsseentewe 18c per Ib. 

















BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz 
No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire..$i 16 
No. 8 Spring Wire cop- 

DEE edusewsorenkéee 50 
EO. O PVOSEOM ccccccess 75 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 Imp. Dover... $1 1o 
No. 102 “ * Tinned 1 35 
No. 150 “ “ hotel.. 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 16 
No. 13 - = “ 3 30 
No. 15 2 60 
No. 18 7 . 4 58 

Hand 


8 9 10 12 
Per doz. $1150 1300 1475 1806 
Moulders’. 
12-inch Per doz. 20 00 


AWLS. BELLS. 
Brad. Call. 
No. 3 Handled....per doz. $0 65) %-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
No. 1050 Handled pe 1 40 Bronzed base...per doz. $5 6@ 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, Cow. 
Fee eee eee re per gro. 4 00 See = 
Patent asst’d, l to 4 a 85 
Door. Per doz. 
stneness. New Departure Automatic $7 60 
ee ‘ 05| Rotary. 
I ‘ 00| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell... 6 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 
 idscwkessowces 
Peg. 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 
Shouldered ....... ” 1 60 3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 66 
a “ f 
Patented 75 Hand. 
Hand Bell polished.List plus 15% 
Scratch, White Metal...... “15% 
No. IS, socket Nickel Plated...... si 5% 
handled ........ perdoz. 2 50} swiss ............. 10% 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, List, less....... 35-40%| Miscellaneous, 
No. 7 Stanley..... = 2 25} Church and School, steel 
GE cc ccc sscesoneseseces 0% 
Farm, Ibs...40 50 75 100 
| Fac .$3 : § 6 5 7 
AXES. — $3 00 3 75 0 25 
. ; BEVELS, TEE. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted, 3 to 41b., per doz. 15 50 


Double 
per doz. 20 


First Quality, 


Bitted 50 


Broad. 
Plumbs, 


Firemen’s (handled), 
joevees per doz. 21 00 
Single Bitted (without handles). 
Prices on 
Warren Silver Steel. .application 
Warren Blue Finished ” 





Double Bitted (without handles). 


Warren’s Natl. Blue, 3% | 
to 4% Ib..Prices on application) 
The above prices on axes of 3 
to 4 Ibs. are the base prices.| 
{ 
| 
BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
Pounds.... 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000..$5 00 650 750 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
Pree vet 
BOPRRE cccccccwcecccccccceses Net 
BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, 
per cwt............$8 00 to $9 00 





BASKETS. | 


Clothes, 
Small Willow..... per doz. 15 00| 
Medium Willow... 4 17 00; 
Large Willow.,... - 20 00) 

Galvanized 1bu. 1% bu.} 
ae Gs cccencosnd $16 08 $18 72: 


Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
list . 


Stanley iron handle..........Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 
BMSOS ce cccccecestceccee 55% 
PD cichewse wat 40% 
Brass, plated 60% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern............Net 
Pe Cn « sseeacdied List plus 5% 
se. Serer ” 5% 
POE. -K. cuwicwsesncctstcns . 385% 
Russell Jennings....... plus 20% 
Clark’s Expansive........ 334% % 
Steer’s Small list, $22 00..5% 
" “ Large “ $26 00..5% 
Brwim COP 2c cccccececcocess 35% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
iis weevenaawee List plus 5% 
EE ee ee 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s ..per doz. $2 25 
No, 20 o me “ 3 00 
American Snailhead 1 76 
. Rose “ 2 00 
™ Se 1 40 
Mahew’s Flat..... 1 60 
" Snail “ 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russell Jennings...... plus 20% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut Gross $8 4 
Nail Meta! Single “ 
Me ee: Grass $4 00—$5 00 
Reamer. 
Standard Square..... Doz. 2 5@ 
American Octagon... “ 50 
Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common...... “0 
No. 26 Star.ley...... 15 
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BLACKING, STOVE, (See Polish)| Well. Picture Chains. Saw Filers. 
Oak, Wrought Iron Riveted Light Brass, 3 ft..per doz. $1 25 Wentworth’s, No. 1, $12.50; No 
Top Ears.......per doz. $8 00 Heavy Brass, 3 ft.. = 1 75 2, $18.25; No. 3, $16.25. 
BLADES, SAW. Sash Chain. (Morton's) 
9 . : . _ Steel, per 100 ft. CLAWS, TACK. 

Butchers’. BURRS, RIVETING. D pcenegdannkhenesebeneds $2 50| Wood hdl. No. 10....per doz. $0 95 
Standard, % & 1%-in..... Nets = Re cccasadeeecoesnessevecs 3 10| Forged steel, wood hdle. “ 1 75 
Phemt Gs cc ocectececes “ |Copper Burrs only..25% above list Riccsatee ddad basa ine es ea 3 60/Solid steel.......... ” 2 40 
BOP .cccccsccccesccccvcces “ |Tinners’ Iron Burrs only..... 30% Giant ...ccrcceceres 50 

Champion Metal. 

Hack. . RE 66a wok eh inal we dene Soba o 5 40 
PO. £. ouseeweséhebe bn eee 5% . Ae Ee re 5 60 CLEANERS, 

De gcutbbesndenscosenceses Nets BUTTS. badnho0664066600kb50 8 EGS 3 75 
. Drain, 

Wood. Cast HPOM..... +++ 000eeeees ses 74%) Champion Metal.—Extra Heayy, Iwan’s Adjustable.......... 25% 
Disston Wrought Brass (New List) Plus5%| 1H .............. occ c ce eeee 9 50| Iwan’s Stationary.......... 30% 
Nos. ....+++ 6 26 | Wrought Steel, Bright...... 40% 

8 00 $8 5 : ot. 
Atkins $8 00 $8 50 $8 00) Wrought Steel, Japanned, .. ...| “able Sash Chains. — . - 
i 2 1 i. E Scahavadbeseucksususs Net Prices} Steel......... List Net Plus 15%| Wire .......+..++- per dos. $@ 75 
$3 85 $6 50 $4 75 Side-Walk. 
Steel.........per doz., Net prices 
CALIPERS. CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
BLOCKs. 
PO. nas ancmhmenwaniwe Nets] Blue .........-.s00. per gro., $1 40 CLEAVERS. 
I! dah thea sxdaes beamed $4 Inside and Outside.......... “ wane settee ete ewes es : ps 
PURER ccccccvcccccesececosces RN “ D ccccoceseccece = 
. . Common White School Family. , 
CHG xc dccacen 25c] Beatty’s, 
inch.... 7 8 9 10 
BOARDS. CALKS Per doz. $2700 2900 3300 3600 

Stove. ; Logger’s Boot. CHIMNEY TOPS. CLEVISES. 

Wabash Crystal....... Net Prices ‘ = Malleabl 10c Ib 
Wabash Art Inlay.... o (Lufkin R. Co.’s), per M..$7 00 In Meck cwesrwaad per bag $1 70 MISOMBEO cccccceceoeeceoes c 
Wabash Embossed.... = Toe 
Wash. Blunt ont medium, 1 prong, CHECKS. DOOR CLIPPERS. 
z . per 1 psoneoesaces 0 SHECKS, t. F 
eae ~arenpeel om. $5 25 Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 Ibs 6 70 BEES ccceescenseoecuees $2 25&6 00 
No. 662, Banner Globe, Corbin ieecnedsctuaesean Net List 
(single) ....... -per doz. 6 75 PRMOWWIR oo ce cccccceccccccees 20% , 
No. 801, Brass King per doz. 8 25 - CLIPS. 
No. 860, Single—Plain CANS. 
eee 25 BE vvaunseccsdcensenecade 65&5% 
Milk. CHECKS, DOOR. 
Elgin. ‘ : __ | Damper. 
BOLTS Gals...... 5 8 10 Cog a err rer re 35% NE i ec cwae per doz. 70c 
. Each .....$4 00 $5 15 $5 15 TOY ccccscccccccecs 38c 
Iowa Patterns. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. Siicsiec: 0 8 10 ae NS cciecnasnscgies “ — 60e 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6 Each .....$4 00 $5 15 $5 15 CHISELS. 
and sizes smaller and 
s CO er 30% Box. CLOTH. 
Carriage, sizes larger and ON 12 14 
a 7 ° naeente o CAN OPENERS. Round, per doz....$5 25 5 75| Emery. , ' 
aanaiiae a she. 35% Flat, per doz....... 7 25 8 25 oer Ps pesasesaceuceee New F rices 
Machine, ines jneger and See Openers. Cold Pe Seer eee eye a es enes 
longer than %x4......... 259 < , . 
MMT cs recs «nese cinccc Good quality, % in. and pe Ce ; nh va 
MN cick aa aves eb .40-5% . ‘ DO ret mena adl Nets ‘ull rolls t.) application 
CAPS, GUN. Smaller size, per doz...... Nets . Mesh, galvanized es 

Mortise, Door. ee os “ 
Geom, §FOM.....--ccccccccces 5% ae SEE, Socket, Firmer. +4 os a - 
Gem, bronze plated........ 5% Ohio.......Price on Application 

Screen Wire. Prices on application 

Barrel. CARPET STRETCHERS. Socket, Framing. 12 mesh, painted, per 
a er re a jets Rs iccen Price on Application] 100 sq. ft....--.eeceeeees 
Ee ae “ | See Stretchers. 

Wrought, bronzed ........ aa Tanged, Firmer.—Barton’s . 
. —= = » 

Flesh With handies........... Net list COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
ME Gc bie sede Moms Ones - CARRIERs. Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. ween :, : . . 

ncehes v ‘ 

Spring. Hay. Fancy pattern, : 
ee = Diamond, Regular...each, Nets per doz..... 80¢ 85c $1 15 
ee, DONT. ccscsceseas Diamond, Sling...... “ “ CHUCKS, DRILL. 

Square, Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw COMPASSES. 

DE: <tenacweeeuane ” 3 BPIVOED ccccceoes List less 35-40% 
CARTRIDGES, Yankee, for Yankee Screw Carpenters ....cscccccees 15% 
DE -oucecoesvaresvets $6 00 
See ition. 
BORERS. ee Ammunition COPPER—See Metals 

Angular. acs, CHURNS. COPPERS—Soldering 
Miller’s Falls.....per doz. $23 00 CAstams. a 
Sill borers, No. 51“ 34 00 Anti-Bent Wood, ; : te 

“ ee ee “ 39 50| Standard—Ball Bearing, Gal : 9 10 3 lb. and heavier.....per Ib. 37 
se ede E ES ansevekmaseoeras TNE meee teste a ns ? ee. Wbaetenesesaees i 38 
tach .$3 90 460 4 85 2\ Ib 37c 

Bung. ee wnaesthetuenasexe deueened 40%] Belle, Barrel ........... 65&7%%lii; ww. 40c 

aaa “o's N Common Dash, tee “Gas 42 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.’s = aioe Common Plate. MR enced ekes 5 1 ; 
or, f {Saas 15%| Per doz 17 00 19 00 : 
Iron and porcelain wheels, CORD. 
niled = ereee ener on ewes 50% Picture. 
cs. Phi e a Plate, new : on 
— list ° a ° . os eiee . oe vercece ,50% CLAMPS, White Wire 60& 5% 

Mail, No..... 2 4 10 Pr ere ee 40% Adjustable. Sate 
Per doz... .$18 00 23 00 29 00 Marfin’s ......... — Sampson Spot No per 

Mi No. 63, Screw...‘ secs doz “ts ..$24 50 
tre. CATCHERS, GRASS. Sampson Spot, No. 7, per 
NNT. «<0 0centaees Net Prices Cabinet. doz $29 40 
Stearns, No. 2...per doz. $30 00/No. 160S, per doz........... $12 25] Screw 20% 

No. 1658S, eoecescccece 14 01 , bs CORKSCREW s. 
Carpenters’. 
BRACES. Steel Bar List price plus 25%|Walker’s - ; 30 Ye 
‘Ee ON 1 : ‘Be Williamson's Regular. .354&11% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s CEMENT, FURNACE. Carriage Makers’. Williamson's Forged Worm 40% 
le Ee ee ee 20&10% gc 24,” ~esee+-per doz. $7 00 
eatin tae pd American Seal, 5 lb. cans, net $0 45 Pi os 
Fray 8 — Ste Ceovcccssesses ‘7 . “ “ 10 lb. cans, “ 90 7 ecces > . COTTERS. SPRING. 
+ + VU weet eeeeeeee cis il 25 lb. cans, “e 1 87 12” 46 00| P 
Pecora, 5b. cans...... 45 aes All sizes... 871% % 
7 10 lb. cans...... 90 Quilt Frame 
. ; = 25 Ib. cans...... 1 87 . _ 
BRACKETS. : _ No. 30 Ball and Socket, COUPLINGS, HOSE, 
24%” head.......per gross $11 25 
May Rack. No 50, Ball and Socket, | Brass per doz. $2 25 
Wenzelmann’s No. 1, pe CHAIN AND CHAINS. 3%” head.....pergross 12 25 
a le ian ce oe a a cae $18 00 . . . , . — 
Wenzelmann’s No. 2, pe Breast Chains. Hose. COVERS, WAGON-—See Tents 
OZ. setS.........--- eee 19 20 Doubleslack ....doz. pairs, $8 50 Sherman's, brass, \%”, per ; 
fheit With Covert Snaps “ 5 80 GOB. ccccesscccsescccsces 48« CRADLES, GRAIN. 
¥ With Slide....... ” 5 00 Double, brass, %-in., per | : 
Wrought Stee! ........... 40%! Without Slide.... “ 4 60 MEY Gacuiena dice sive’ 1 20'Morgan’s Grapevine per doz. $45 00 





Washer 


Blacksmiths’ 
BEEP seeeconcvoetenceuead 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. 
‘ CUTTERS. 

Glass. 
POS «—lteeccosenncesaare 


Meat. 

Enterprise—Nos. 

Each.... $2 50 
Nos, 22 


Pipe. 


Saunders’, No. 


Baek sesces $1 85 


Slaw and Kraut, 
4-knife Kraut 
3-knife Kraut, 

See GR cccéosve 


1-knife Slaw 
2-knife Slaw 


DAMPERS, STOVE 


Ideal 


PF vcteteicecdinveescsnes hed 


DIES AND 
Discount 


DIGGERS 
Post Hele 


ee 
Iwan’s Split Handle (Eu- 


reka) 


4-ft. Handle..per doz. 


7-ft. ? 


Iwan’s Perfection (Atlas) 
DOG GOS. ccecascceesess 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern 
OOP GOR cae vsseveces 


See 


Dividers, Wing 
DOOR CHECKS—See Checks 


DOORS, SCREEN 


also Augers- 


7 


o 


$20 00-55 00 


00 
50 
00 


00 


00 
05 
15 
25 
20 
75 
00 


00 
00 


50 


00 


%-in. 4-panel, painted Net Prices 


1%-in. 4-panel, 
1%-in. 3-panel, 


pine, fancy 


DOOR HANGERS—See 


DRILLS 
Twist. 


Breast. 
Millers Falls No 


Hand. 
Goodell’s Automatic. 


Nos. 01 


Per doz. 12 00 


Goodell’s Single 
GE dewecatestevesccdin 1 


Goodell-Pratt No. 
doz, list, less 


Goodell-Pratt No. 

doz. list, less 
Reciprocating. 
ly Ser per 


DRIVERS, SCREW 
Standard 
Lock Ferrule 
CRAUNTOE acccconneccese 
Champion Pattern 
Clark’s Interchangeable 
PEN ccdvenseedesesdecbed 
Reed’s Liehtning 
Goodell’s Spiral 
Yankee Ratchet 
m Spiral 


EAVES, TROUGH 
50% off Standard List. 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe 
1-piece Corrugated, Uniform 


Hangers 


46 00 
26 00 


26 00 


Doz. 








ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, 
Round Corrugated. 


Size. 


Dt Komenkee sen esncce teaaee 
DE: anreaditawéced ease ewetd 
Dn -¢4 saveuteseeeaawweontee 
i eo. ntcsund«toceeetanseua 
DD. oc ccececeds ceed enccoeses 


EMERY, TURKISH. 
Out of market at present time. 
EE, TR kk ccecccaensdenaw 


EYES. 


Bright Wire Screw—See Woods, 
ae We 


Drifting Pick ...... 60, 10 & 
Hooks and Eyes— 
Brass, 1%” No. 60, per 
CEN é:6édnansccberance cen 

Iron, 1%” No. 50, per gross 1 60 

FASTENERS, STORM SASH, 
Bhroeder’s. .cceccecs per doz. $1 50 
Rs coc cncseues a 

FILES AND RASPS. 
Delta 

D datipsccctadee oda weees 

NG ins rar ae wi List plus 

PE cewaseee * net. 
Nicholson’s— 

American , err. 

PE gatskcncteseue 

Black Diamond.......... 

eee pe eeee D0-10-742% 

Great Western 50-10-74 % 

Kearney & Foot.....50-10-74%% 

McClellan ......... .50-10-7%% 

Nicholson brand.......! 

J. Barton Smith.......! 

X-F Swiss Pattern....Net List 
Pree Terere TT 
Pe wgsebbedesneed ae 
See eee 

FORKS. 
Barley. 

Steel, new list.......New Prices 
Hay. 

Z3-tine..... o+eeeee- New prices 

Be: céccuvencédescenneee 

Ge. cuvesexaedscacunqueee eee 

65 é:0:4: den niet New prices 

CD nc ccavencices cc Glen 
Header. 

eee ee eee New prices 

Be koe haveeece see eee eee 
Manure. 

S-GEMB. cc ccccccncee ..New prices 


FREEZERS—ICE CREAM 
White Mountain 1-quart....@ 


“ “ 2 “ 
“ “ 4 “ 

“ “ 6 « 
APOC. ccccccce 1 “ 
“ 9 “ 

eS  pekeneees 4 - 

ww ae eeaces 6 a 
GAUGES, 


Cream Pail. 
Fairmount........ 


Wire. 


ss rer rere Te 


ers or eee 


Bulk. 


WD AMINO sc ccc cccecses per lb. 35c 


Liquid, 


Bor GB MAW .cccccvcseccns 


Le Page’s— 


Fe ee TTTETITEL 
That “MEP ec cccncccccccces 
Tet “OC. ccc cccccccccese 


GREASE, AXLE. 


Wood Boxes. 


PUORTO ccccess per gro. 
Hub Lightning ........ 


Prices on 
application 


per doz. $3.75 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
each, net. 
Blacksmiths, Hand, No. 0, 


a ak. sesederecneeaatecens $1 35 
Engineers’, No. 1, 26 oz..... 1 35 
Waseiesd’. Me. 6 T OB.....%:; 1 41 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7 oz..... 1 06 
Nail. 

Vanadium, No. 4144, 16 ez., 
DR ktccsd csoeiseveenes $2 00 

V. & B., No. 11%, 16 oz., 

CD. ovctaktametmececes BE 

Garden City, No. 111%, 16 

OB. GROR ccccccecsceses 1 35 
Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8 

OB. GROR cecccseccceces 1 10 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 123 0z., 

rer re rr ee 1 00 
Tack 

Magnetic. 

a ee er eee $1 00 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Heavy Hammers and Sledges. 
Deiat B Bi. c cc ccccsccoserctee 
5 Ibs. and over........50&10% 


Masons’, 
Single and Double Face... .50% 
HANDLES. 
Auger. 


Common Assorted per doz. $0 75 


Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 
1 & 2, per GOB. .cccceses 6 00 


Ives’ Adjustable...per set, 1 35 
EP Re rere 10% 
Chisel. 

Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, As 
sorted, 55c; Large, 85c pe 
doz. 

Hickory, Socket Firmer, As- 
sorted, 70c; Large size, 80c 








per doz. 
Lk err rt 40% 
Se DOU occ ccccsvessves 40% 
File, assorted, 30c; Large, 35c per 
doz. 
Hammer. 
Adze Eye...per doz. 40c to $1 00 
Blacksmiths’ - 45c@1 90 
Machinists’ sia 50c@1 00 
Hay and Manure Fork...... 25% 
Screw Driver. 
Assorted ...... 0008 0¢6090664668 6 
EMPBO cccccccevcecsvcereceres 9 
Shovel and Spade............ 25% 





HINGES. 


scbeteeeee per doz 
Wenzleman’s No. 
se ee wes per doz 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity 
mm. Sairacrean et 
Dk: Geeaclenues : 
Gate. 
Gear. cacere 


Hes & Ltch, dz. 
Hinges only 


“ 


Latches only. 


Screen Door. 
Cast Tron 
Steel 

Spring. 
Chicago 
Columbia Dbl. 


Gem erty. 
Ideal Detachable, per 

Matchless 
New Idea 
Oxford 


Wrought Iron, 

New Lists ..... 
Light Strap Hinges 
Heavy Strap Hinges 
Light T Hinges. 
Heavy T Hinges.. 
Extra Heavy T Hinges.. 


Screw Hook and Strap. 


6 to 12 in..... 
14 to 20 in.... 
22 to 36 in.... 


Screw Hook and Eye. 
Th Gikcoadsveee per doz. pair 


Awning. No. 60..... 
Belt. 
DE svccenesnne 
Jones’ 
Bench, 
See Stops, Bench. 


Ibs $ 


re per doz. 
Ladies’ and Boys’ 

Mortar 
Planter’s Eye 
TO ceseeeucee 












Wood Pails. HANGERS. 
Frazer’s, 15tb $1.00; 25tb $1.50| Barn Door. 
each. U. S. Roller Bearing 2% 
Hub Lightning, 15% 90c; 253D] yratchless .. apes 
$1.21 each. Sens Tce e “2A 
Warehouse Tandem, 
Tin Cans. St Aatacedwew ka . 
Frazer’s Conductor P. 
1%. per doz...........- $1 75! Jwan’s Perfection ise, 
3 th. a SRS cxane cece 3 25 
”| Eave Trough, 
All sizes, 5” or smalie 
; ~~ ee) ane etre per gross Net 
FE ily GRINDSTONES. All sizes, larger than 
| Family, 5”,...e.. Per gross, 9 
Inches. . 7 s 10 12 G D 
Per doz. 2050 2175 2625 3050)""Fase “oor. 
Right Angle 0% 
Loose. Sliding Folding 0" 
Per ton.....Price on application Receding ‘ sa 
Mounted. Parlor Door. 
Ball Bearing... 1 2 3 Acme vee - 
a errr $475 500 & 25 Ives’ Improved. 10 
Lane’s Standard. 50 
ae sae a . Lane’s New Model 10 
GUN WADS. Le Roy Noiseless 10% 
(See Ammunition) tichards res 
RAVOMOD oocness 40K 10% 
GUNS. s 
Iver Johnson Champion Single H Ww — er 
Barrel Shot Guns....Net Prices ens aa os sls 
Double Barrel, Hammer- oes Saeee 
SD cesuscarewncssavew 
HATCHETS. 
Crescent .......-. eens 90% 
HAFTS, AWL, Cast Claw..... per doz. $1 50@1 85 
Brad. _| Cast Shingling 50@1 85 
GOON s.cccccsce per doz. $0 35 Germantown ......... - 
Peg. 
Patent, plain top.. ey 80 HAY KNIVES. 
Patent, leather top 5 901 See Knives. 
Sewing. 
a ree ee " 24 HAY RACK BRACKETs. 
SE. avcadacdes ° 55) Wenzleman’s No. 


$18 00 


19 20 


$10 00 


7 60 


40&10&5@ 


25% 


$11 00 
.- 40% 


$7 20 


20% 


5&5 Te 


208714 % 
.. List plus 45% 
.List plus 45% 
15&5% 


$2 60 
3 50 
5 00 


. Net 


New prices 
New prices 
_New prices 
.New prices 




















D 4 
. 























Box. | 
In‘ — 2 KETTLES 
Per doz $250 275 33s 385 Brass .... _ Clothes. 
“0 ie... eee 15 60-ft. ard 
Bush. EINES woceonsneaseseres ‘oasy| 80-ft. , = eatdelata” saithaal “on 
Common Axe H ig abi hainasa siete oars per lb. 27} 50-ft. C otton.. vss nis “ : B rass Heads ..............255 
I a hat wee 99 RE, See ee 40&10%| 50-ft. Braided Cot- 15 pant seat eeeresereerrens 5085 9 
vahe Oecd $22 00 ’ PAS OO wcead tense es “ o-|rurniture..... Lis fe 
Chain. 25 oe ist plus 15% 
Inct ,&5/16 x 7/ KNIVES ING 
i an ae 4 16 % Ss. LINING, 8 _ NA 7h — 
$7 60-8 10 975 1150 12 60 Beet Topping. Bricks. . age See Pullers gists 
< : SED ile seas yer crate . srs. 
Clothes Line. — 9-in. Scimiter Blade, J erate 42c 
Japanned .. ' ——, ote $3 85 
Sopenned _.... -per Gon. eG oe PMID «.-crnrererseres 3 40|/B LOCKS. NAIL SETS 
= ccwcrtnghais 75c@2 50| Butch arn Door. See Sets. — 
= er, . No. 60 Stearns 
Coat and Hat. ee Per doz.|No . Stearns.....per doz $10 00] 
Ce mor , , andles 4d P cose need 
ion Wire per gro. 1 25-1 65 = eiade —— es, 6 os aa 17 + NETTING, POULTRY 
eechweod Handies 7” . alvani ¥ 
Conductor. eechwood Handles, 7” — Sorenesee’ alias emaniines ai 
tor, = = = = | _- Beechwood Handles = MAC NES }Galve ize ~ oo . rt : 
Iwan’s Tinned Sickle List eo Handles, 8” 4 65| Riveting. eee | pales GEler CEOTERS.-.-00% 
te seeee uis yjlade .... J Stes . a 
—— a ee 5 65 tearns No. 1....per doz. $12 oil : 
i i ue: 15 Tenoning 6 NIPPERS. 
red n, riveted, painted Corn —— No. 50 mee — End Cutting. 
Littl« eeeees teen per doz. Nets _ ace’s Spoke, each $11 50 Stubb's Pattern, Inches 6 
eeoeee os Clipper . Per dozen... $ an 
Gate Disston's adobe per doz. $1 75 MAL End ‘che os See 
te. alll aaa 2 2 75]. Mi . BOXES. tnd and Diagor ‘ 
See Goods, Bright Wire Woodford ........ es 3 00) 5ee Boxes. Swedish Si “ = ¢ utting. . 
re. EE 4 Side Inches 5 ( 
2 25 Per dozen . , 
Grass. Drawing P wee $4 50 5 75 
cuneen Nos. 1 3 P Standard MALLETS Hoof. 
er “ 5 cnscawn’ » 98 aa? 
mmon Nos. t 93) 5. 5 2.| Adustable --.-..e - 18 Carpenters’ nn. bio. 6S, enct 104 10% 
Hammock arton’s Carpenters’........ "118% Fibre He ad, N . , No, 52, each.....$2 26 
rs : ad, No. 2 perd 
With plate........perd Hay. i No. 3 = OZ. oe a. . 
With screw.... Goz. 110] tSwan’s S No. 4 “ 19 6 NOZZLES. 
: er 1 00 a olid Socket doz. $13 00 Round Hickory 28 50) Hose. 
ambrequin BAEN'S .« «ose eee secsecces per doz. $3 ‘ Magic r Qf 
per ae ee ; Ceae sateahe Edge.. “ 18 90 Round iic- doz. $3 00— 5 00) Diamond por fos. 2 TS 
© <ll TO... sccccccccvececsece 30c an’s Impv’d Serrated “ 18 00 ag “ 6 25-10 50 5 75 
ane . are Hickory “ > 4 
ere 50% & H : oa - 3 50 & 5 — 
Potato and Manure 50&10% pee —— —— 5 50 NUTS, HOT PRESSED 
ee Jets hallenge ... ritae.. “ S Sc SSSED. 
Serew. Disston’s bing ts per doz. $6 00 + ae oe SI SS Sees, 
ae re9 3 75| Tinners’. per 100 Ibs 
ae bt eee te eens - Mincin 
(See Goods, Brigh lable ng 70% K. Hickory ........ Pr — Hexagon Tapped. 
Seat Spring... wppiinine Common, Single . ” - per dos. $2 36 $1.85 off per 100 Ibs 
Suanaeed per Ib. 54c¢ Seem Double.. “* 60 
ooo ~ 4 90 
or 2 ” MAT: 
HOSE, GARDEN ———  - — ‘7 _— ocLane 
. we Putty National Rigid Chase Pattern. 
Guaranteed 3 -& i Per ft. y- Acme Steel F tiie, 50K 1085 % Brass and Coppet ‘ 
“ ply % inch.....16 ¢| Comm Flexible........50%| Zine ”" a? 
; ply ™% inch.... ; 18%¢ ree wd erry doz. $0 75@1 50 Stove. , , ee 33% ‘ 
ply % inch..... 131% 1 75@2 50 Be a per Engineers’. 
Scraping NS cs a ergro. Nets mn per doz, $7 00@ 9 00 
COTTON COV ; No. 1 Asbestos Tos 4 
N COV, RUBBER HOSE Beech Handle..... ‘ # RL... sa Toasters or Machine. 
High Grad ie Lander’s a 90@1 10 with , red Stove Mats Comm« 
press "400 paeme i. t* 5 50@6 50 No 4 —— eT doz. 1 10 — per doz. $0 8 
‘ ~ pate . I . saoeton ianmieme. 
errr yr 48c SO SR écce ce gy eo on 
KNOBS ‘ od ; »>ENERS. 
’ Boss HUSKERS Doors. . Box. 
. ? Mineral : See Box Chisels 
Nos eanainie -eesees- per doz, $1 80|Plumbs MATTOCKS, \‘ an. 

ON son denen diene B E + ae Ra ee * 1 90 ital ak alee 2688) Demon -:: per doz. $1 30 
foe, = iorvsspliames i 
Nets ae MAULS. | Crate. 

LADDERS mm, Ibs..... 10 3 | Vv. & B e , 
IRON : ’ cRS. re : . 13 1¢ ....per doz, $7 25-11 0 
oe IN, PIG, Common Long. wees aes. ‘ Prices on a ew : 
Metais.—First column Per ft. .. es @ Per den - ~ “e m4 Ae 14 | OUTFITS : 
a Pererer ci fo »...Prices on Application) 4) FITS, COBBLING, 
; , . . ombinati n e 
Carli IRONS — Waee Chapgene. Economy eo nk ae oS + 
" ng. le ls : . . 22 to 28 —_ Superior & Oregon Family 14 = 
Ss Iss ' MAL. eee eeees 5 of | 
nae ....per doz. $4 40] Step. sodovecee CORSE 
A sees os - Cc 
Bese . 50 vommon, per PAILS. 
ers ess annie ; 58 | Common, wie . ASF it. ad .23c] _ MEASURES. |C ream. 
1e]lma ° 1 25) IXL A a jy c hes , add ‘10. Galvanized, doz. ’ | 14-qt. without gauge 
Pinking . 1 25| Challenge, 6 to ee "84c|\Japanned, doz.. peneecanse ..Nets goss eearsed per doz. $9 50 
—_— “ 1 00! “* ige ogy: ge Rill cite cate + 5be eee bee cee 18-qt without gauge slits 
ane. eeereapesew c | on. eseeee per doz. 11 00 
Woo . MILLS, COFFEE 20-qt., without gauge, 
ood Bench...Add 10% to list! LANTE " Enterprise OFFEE. , ahaa per doz. 11 75 
Sad. \Bull’s Eye P enen SET Gccbaanniustwas +16 2-3% 55 
Char 3-i Fis re Arcade ‘ Messer sytees Aap 50& 5%| * qt I I 
coal n P ; ceneeeee 40-10% | -qt., IC T r do 
jam pee oo 00! ash Light..per doz. $13 00 ——— o wow ae aaa 
100 Ibe is ishe d, per | | » 50 
— Sh peetien wn 7 75 " | Stock 
70 Asb 7 75) : a Oe MI ; _ | Stock, | 
ove 110 Asbestos. .... ‘ 50 net Ion LEADERS, CATTLE. See Boxes TRE BOXES. Gane dqts. 14 16 1s - 
ceaien phil obnnee 75 net) ros ccc: er doz. .$9 75 3h , 7 
a 8 nickel plated. 3725 |Per Nile oer i. 52 doz. .$9 10 3%. 1275 140 
Ne 50 J, Ente rprise , eo * — 
0. 55 J, » per set Nets| : MOPS. Galvanized qts 10 12 4 
a 50 T, o pe . LEATHER. I my Cotton, Star (Cut Ends) Per doz.,... $5 75 6 50 26 
Tailor = T, “ “ “ i|Rawhide %” -_ Ace. Pounds 12’ 15’ 1’ 94’ w : 
Tailors’ Sed er perlb. ‘ - ie sees ene 100 tt. $2 60, Per doz $4 50 5 65 aes ot - Cabl H 
ors 3 coe >. ‘ gee “ m4 9 v« 675 906 able, 2- ‘ 
CBSO. ccccee per lb. “ | . 4 40 0 | Cable, 3 pose. pet doz ates 
ideal | | Cedar 8-Ho¢ Nets 
. | MOWERS, I —_ _ Op, brass Nets 
| LE: . cKS, LAWN, 
oie Household Valve a EATHERS, PUMP. Gladiator—B. B 
14 Ib. Dressmakers’ reneeyee oe nd Plunger..... -. g9q| Inches «---+- 616 | name. 
Taller Geese... & as OS Seer sae AF Dripping Net 
T : = = 
uyere, — LIFTERS. King Universal—B. B | Fry. 
mnsie Duck Mest..per , a Cover. Back $525 575 Common Nets 
¢ oz. or ‘o re hha 6 25 5& 75 5 00! Acme 4 
Sutton wees Hast. < 6 25 Alaska, d ...per gro. $3 25@5 50 ene z8eeke) OS 16 18” 
pil peeasevie te each 246) Alma ..... * 8 00|Big Giant $3 50: | Reasting. 
10 00 $50 290 4 251 I a 
Tr: NOs. — 1 
Renn ; JACKS. ansom, : | Per doz.. 4 
motive _.. 3 —— 55%|Cut S§ NAILS. | Neverburn "— 
RTE Seay Re o% TererrrrrTrTiecr tT? u teel.. rine Sz: ‘ io 2 i 
Wagon. ” ” Cut Iron I a = Application avory, No. 200 per doz. $8 40 
Richard’ : — 7 
i’s No. ’ LINES. 
Miller 4S ages . ..per-doz. $15 50|Chalk. Wire. PAPER. 
eo fae 20 00| Twisted in : Small Lots, Prices Building. 
Fa ed in 20-ft. — on Application Plain ... per 100 Ibe wes 
a nach set setemets4- once ‘ 00 | Gro. a Ee pe Cement Coated. ne Ee . tats 
Standard, = 0 80 o....-..Prices on Applicati Sm: go | Tarred Felt Fess 
~ wiiky 1 } eles — balls. waa: man Lats, Petes on Application} Red Rosin, per ton $75 00 
Aine, 2 Per doz....Pr : = 3 4 |Horsh _ 
Be he ai $0 60 $1 .00| Braided ir -Prices on Application| 4 _ Sand and Emery. 
n Lift... Nos n 20-ft. hanks. Ausable ee eee 55% | No. 1, per ream, best gr tia 
Re Tote seerecccccees 40% Per dos. : are 1 2 3 a ag si ley cies ++ 55 : 0 ‘Te No. 1, per ream, ¢ heaper } 
Cee teens 2 40% Os... Prices ee siesta: | 5% rade ; ; 
40%! Mason’s.. ces on Application] Putnam ..... OS rene int rep] india a - 
a tte aertiotis + & Wrapping. 
coe e -BORSE] Express 1¢ 
0 Ibs. Nets 
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PARERS . Tinners’. PUNCHES. —_ 
Apple. * PP istasdeuesaawewnws Net list | Conductors. as Bond. apeaiee 
Solid each No. 22 E. C. Atkins & Co. Pric 

SEC dos. gq] Solid.....---eeeeeeeeeees . 10¢ VO. 22. ..eeeeesceees per doz. $3 00 es on applic’n 

Turntable... pes Ges. S19 08 Machine... 20.0.0 .0.. perth.  25| _ Disston’s....----. Prices on applic’r 

ite Mountain.... “ . Buck. 

ae |S PLUMBS AND LEVELS. celine’. ‘ Disston’s......... Prices on appiic' 
Aa “ene Nets Common...... per doz. 1 50 to 5 00 a ceecee ccccccees New nets 

. | EER RSE a ee 40% | Revolving Spring. 
Goodsell’s Sara 1 i“ a 0 a E. ne "Atkins & Co. Prices on a lic 
Goodsell’s ees ne OF: jo. ds az 5 4 DE GOR. ccccecssesccnsecses 25%| Stearns, _ = pane per doz. .< 2s Disston’s....--+++ Prices on applic’ a 
Davis’ Inclinometer...........-. 15% “ No.60..... “ 16 00 |c*zeular- 
PICKS. » GO. .206 E. C. Atkins & Co. Piieas en eoplic’ n 
Age Bye Ore, «cn. eeoeeeoe ee Ogres PUTTY. Bigot. rces on Sep 2 
ng and Poll Picks......... 22 tearns’ No. |........ per doz. $ 8 00/ Strictly pure..... 100 tbe. 25 Compass, pai 
Plumbs, Railroad... ... ....... 22 NO. 2... ccc000 10 00 _ ad C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 
Surface...... Cvecccccccccccese 22 
0 POKERS, STOVE. iia RAIL. o Dission's. cccccece Prices on applic’ n 
PINCERS. Wr't Stee!, str’t or bent per doz. $0 75 ee Sc opine C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 
Carpenters’, cast steel. Nickel Plated, coil han!’s “ 110 Matchless, is Sati el oareacetied 7c Disston’s.....-.-- Prices on applic’n 
~ Sania 6 8 10 (12 , ED idcsssancvievscsee Se Cpt. 

Each... .$0.63 80 1.05 1.15 Sliding Door E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 
REED 0 0 oscccen: coccvcess 45 POLISH. - , Disston’s.....-... Prices on applic’n 
saan RRR 10% Bronzed wrought iron. ..per ft. 84c | Dehorning, 

aie Metal. RAKES —— eecccces Prices on applic’n 
Wizard, 6 oz....... ss $18 00 J OOTeNE. : ; 
— “  $pt.... ee = 40 Oaxtecl, Bow, 12-inch Teeth Pee 30 B. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

Common....per box of 5 gro. $0 95 © $eb..ccce “ «© 3600 Steel, Bow, I4-inch “ 9 25 — veneer a a 

eS ee ee 6|lUl OS ae 4 . oo a 
sp a ee “ doz. 600| Malleable Iron, iain. * AE pe} Pannen eggtie 

Fluted, 15-in........ per doz. $1 10 “  $gal “ « 1080 . ws Hand and R 

Fluted, 21-in........ 1 60 a - pbot a Hay. E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

pened “ 190 Igal...... 18 60] Wood, 10 Teeth ........+4+. $400] Distr Nos 6Da 12 711n 

PIPE, . *s Nos. 112, 
Conductor. Stove. Per gross| 9 Teeth acne. a on aoplic’n 

Plain Round and Round Corrugated, Black — or $13 80 O TECtD ....eeeeeee per doz. $5 50 eareerenscensnrerr 3 

OL 50% ms “1b 17 40 RASPS—See Files. Ke C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

ee ansatesverseneeseiol 40%) gs as aii RAZORS—SAFETY. a he eeeees Prices on applic’n 

ie: 3 cosaxanaenaransaeuge 30% Ilb.. .... 31 20) Gittette. doz.$45 00| Miter Bo 

i Seneca > List} “ “ “ § Ibs. per hte te... ee ers 00) =:.C: Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

Sqyese Corrugated A and B and EEOC C CT TT S$ 28 | Gem. ....cerecee benae-/ 8 40 — preeeseess Prices on applic’n 

ctagon. Gem (3 doz. lots)...... . 8 00; + 2x4 

29 Gauge Cos erecceccvecsecees 40% = caer son 5 a 15 60 Ever Ready. -..--:--; 3 so Bisione Nove: Prices on psa = 

ui eeeaeecenasecenaase as = ee - an 

ree rryr Ty aT 2 ac ste, . ca cy 

EP Gieettetemen Jack Liquid 4 am ae RAZOR STROPS. E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic'n 

Goivenined Toncan Metal, Genuine gross 15 60 PGRN + otvnnscneseu noses a raving Ta <meta 

~~ | gine] TOSS + +-g-s ee ee ee ess ~ " 
coal iron and awed CB. Black Jack Paste agyen to's Cast Iron .. a 10% Suinehie?. peeiencenieaiense 

Plain Round and Round Corrugated. Steel and Semi-Steel........... ‘20% E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

2 is canbesavinnnwened 40% FIRE POTS. Solid —— or Bronze Metal prices — Seseeceees Prices on applic’n 

eee ne ee “ GR GPPUCALION, ...cccccccccccs 

Woe 1070 Clayton & Lambert's, each $4 00@6 00 Baseboard... .... SPR ECS 20%| E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

Square Corrugated A and B Polygon Bate Cy... occcccvcccocecs each, 6 25| Adjustable Ceiling Ventilators ...20%| Disston’s......... Prices on applic’n 

and Octagon. BR x ccccrnnaenes each, $6 75@8 SO REGISTER FACES. 

28 Gauge. reer ies ro POWDER Jepanned, Bronzed and Plated. SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 

at eeeeneeeeneeecene 25% . 4x6 to 14x14. ........-- SAW SETS—See Sets 
SOOPER GY ecg Fs 4 See Ammunition. fantd to 3824200022022 408 
1 igns. . List. SAW TOOLS—See Tools, 
Porti 
S a  — PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY. REVOLVERS, SAW FRAMES. 
a. a le Baterprise Manufacturing Co... .25% {ver fohase Satety acenat Common, plain hone per doz. $1 50 
= aor sashes susie’ ae nS e———~ ~~ aaa ew Nets} Common painted.... “ 210 
a 35% PRIMERS. I. J. Model 1900: 2.72222232 
alli a on ca Sa See Amunition. RINGS AND RINGERS. SCALES. 
Diccquate o on Reued apply on sizes 2 ~n Counter. 
inch to 6 inch inclusive. OPPS. . wccccccccsccece 2}-in. 3-in. D4 «csecuenmed nuda 40&10 
Preig eipwed en ag ee ary or meus, PRUNERS. ot ag SEE “geit® ~~ ee 
o all points where freight rate does | Disston’s Pole. ..... per doz. $18 00 ‘ 
not exceed $1.00 per 100 Ibs. L on0seqae Piercing copper,doz. 3 40 SCISSORS. 
than 15 dozen F. 0. B. Factory. | Water's Improved..... $ 60%| Steel, per doz..... soo 150 1 B0/Q. - 
GasaicSt tenets. 9 cantons. Hog ea ae 60% 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, PO, s ccwwed per doz. $ 75 SCOOPS. 
plain or corrugated. “a PULLERS. — — crosses £1 00 Grain. 

Not Nested.. .. ... ......35-5 Daisy B pooes 4 bu. “Hercules’’....perdoz. 3 70 

Nested solid ..00.000.000012 a | Dal csesevseeeee euch, $3 10) Browns Ringers. +--+ 1 OO] tb. “Hercules”... «SO 
Stove. Per 10} Quickand Resy........ % 2701 Mejtitme nc: = 

: Joints ja dh Rive cevccecce ri 1 SCRAPERS. 

29-Gauge, Spe ee $19 00} Nail, Wolverine ings. sees wo 1 63 Boz. 

, Ee tn inn = Te oo 
ps SEM rceccccccess 21 00 : Fruit Jar. 
e Dcctcneackes Ge Never-Slip......++++  % 17 00 White oseeeseccoesed per Ib..... 30c Rood. 

T-Joint Made-up. Ke Ud), 7 5 3 

G-inch.......... + Der 100$60 00 PULLEYS. Split, round......... per doz. $0 17| With runners, ea.$7 00 6 50 6 20 

’ ° , CEcccnccee - 32 
Furnace Pipe. Awning—Jap'd......cescceeees010% Ball round oe 40 

Saaarmen re and Fittings 20%| Cloths Line...-vosseeecessees + 1O% RIVETS. ~ ee ee aaa 

le Wall Pipe, Round Pipe Co ne : ie ridakesanmal gross, 

otis and a — inci PRINRE 15% | Hay Fork. Coppered Iron... p AGS 88% bs is St aissiconsieanens - 9 50 

‘s _ an ron Figs, Iron Wheel, 5-4 : inners’ Trrrrrrrrrrrere es ete 
io ee See Se gl Gees te. -oo nam = Homi. SEE ay $0 i7 SCREWS. 
a= taggte eee per 60c@1_ 10| Bench. 
PLANES. Wood Wheel, 6-in., pass knot, Tubular. Iron, ins.1 =e 1 
Stanley Iron Bench..............- net seseeeeeeecereesssp@r dos, 3 00 + | and 2 asnseted ciesn, Wood 56 82 Med >= rt 
’ ma joes © doz. 
PLATES, TIN Sash. Now. J propre ee — 75¢! Hand—Wood..... wera veaceeens .50% 
See Metals in Column 1. Common ....sesscsseeceeeeesN@t] in Box...........+.-4- ae. 0 OO, Fede OB + ++ o0ne recess recone ol 224% 
—— 2-in. . tiie ‘Net RIVET SETS. i Ap AAS ercecee eens PL ee o 
PLIERS. Common-Sense, ++ +N etl see Sets. J sanous 
Gieut, Ps on a Pattern, 2-in.........+ Mes * ROPE. pointed..........eeeeee: 45-5% 
Cutting. Steel ......ccesccceseccceeesNet] $+ 516 in. Com. on reels, perl... .85¢] S¢¥— Centennial 
re New Prices| ¢, 5-16 in. Com. in coils. 1856 sop aie oP a ar 
baenés's sineannal New Prices| PUMPS. Sisal PED + 200 00s oe 

DE tcicsaiugaweae New Prices Spout Ist Gees. Niraaenane see 19}c Wood. 

P ‘ Pitcher 5 Le rer 17ic) PH. Bright..........- 70-10-10% 

rom -_ — Nos..... : a 2 4 4 oe =. da tb. 283 hh  eppeerry 65-10-10% 

gece ccescesccce st Quality, base....... " . H. POs cccccccoccces - 
permease Casice os aialnis al All Nets Bach. .scccccccceccccccccccc cee Hardware Grade ok oe oor. 27 1h¢ H. Jap’d........+.--- G71 
Rg All Nets cay, RULES. R. H. Brass.............-579&15% 
Pet ond Round Moss. , Prine: on application R. H. Nickel Piated....-. - $74-10% 
"s : Midget Junior....... pet doz. 3 7S} Lufkin’s Hickory Board..... 
Bernar Bo cvcocccecsens New Prices New Mist oo ES ESET sa SCYTHES. 
< ipgineraceeseavacia New Prices| ew Vesseceese s- 6 00 Lelbia's Renwood caeusewen = Clipper, Grass on doz. 51; 4 
NER. 2 cccceccece ...New Prices' Crescent: -..- e-0 @ 6 SO* Lufkin’s Zigzag ..........., - Honest Dutchman... 
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SETS. 

Nail. SQUARES. 

Square head........ per doz. $1 25 Steel and Iron.......... Nets new list 
Cup point, knurled.. “ 115 {Add, Poste bluing, $3.00 per doz., net.) 

Rivet, ECs eee eee ee eee neeen ree 
Farmers’ Reread ukascsarl perdoz. $2 10 ry and Ben  Selepeteenadabes Nets 
a i cankdewie awe asda il 25% Try and Seppe taseipge ni 

dine ttme sbmeed per doz 00 
WE Dic ccccetecescs 10% 
Aiken's Pattern...... per doz. $6 50 
ee — is ai SQUEEZERS, LEMON 
isston’s X-Cut. 

. ae Common Wood........ r doz. 70 
eo ae 80 Porcelain Lined, Wood. pe “ #0 25 
Nash's Hand........ . 3 15 yeh Lay ee ; es 1 20 
Nash's X-Cut....... ° 4 20|Iron frame, porc’n bowl “ 1 90 

: - a Iron Frame, glass bowl.. ** 2 35 
Stillman’s Lever..... 1 30 |Little Giant, on’ ‘diron.. “ 4 00 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... = 2 50|Drum, japanned....... = 3 60 
Whiting Pattern,No.21 “ 5 75|Drum, nickel plated.... % 4 50 
Eccentric Anvil, Hand, No, LES 

395, N. P. Morrill Pattern, Blind, STAPLES. 

hnbdaseuetasan per doz. 11 50} Barbed.............pertb.21@22c 
gg err “ 16@19¢ 
SHARPENERS, SKATE ~~ - 100 be. $5 48 
: iccnsceeee 
WII 656650 xeye per doz. $1 60 oe pa per “ 61 
LON vesmeuneanbenmedand 1 20 
Netting. | 
SHEARS. Galvanized eeecces per 100 "bs. 6 50 
Per Doz. | Wrought. 
Nice! Plated. Straight, 6”....$12 90} Wrought Staples,Hasps and 
7”. 14 85 Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 

: a 7 eee Staples, and Hooks and 
; 8”.... 16 30 ie xksind aoe nbuwae 50&10 

Japanned, Straight Bic DEG Binns a vnsicadacass 35% 

a ” Picse we @ 

i a 8”... 1380 STEELYARD. 

T inners’'—See Snips. Discount 25%. 

SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. Axe STONES. 

Common. Hindostan.......... per tb. New Nets 
Inches. ... 3 4 5 More Grit a . 
| See $140 175 240| Washita........... pe - 

Hatfield's. Emery 
Per set....$1 80 210 2 75 25|_ No. 126.......... per doz. New Nets 

Oil— Mounted. 
Arkansas Hard No. ipengye. New. Nets 
SHELLS—See Ammunition. Arkansas Soft. 
Washita No. 717.. pes = 
; SHELLERS, CORN. Oil—Unmounted. 

Pa cs deeeaeesened per doz. $6 75 Arkansas Hard... .per th. New Nets 

Arkansas Soft..... = a 

SHIELDS. hy ioeneee = 

. ° Cer _rCCK.....6. “es 

Expansion Bolt Shields. ......... com, | rene Cresk....... ~ 

SHOES. Scythe. 

ikivsncenacanscssnecs -60% 

en Black Diamond. . + DOr gro. New Nets 
~ SHOT—See Ammunition. fant... * 
SHOVELS AND SPADES, Green Mountain. ™ - 
No. 2,Woodford..... doz. $5 50} L#Moille........ x i 

5° eee tik $5 Extra Quinnebog. = * 
Ames’, new list.... —_——_ 124%| Red End........ o « 

er doz. 
N Db: b oN 
lee laa te = STOPS, BENCH. 

satchel, > Pre sg fo. + pees oot, per doz. $10 ° 3 
7 Drain itching es “ 

Iwan’s Perfection....... +..+-$30 00 No. 15 Smith ; sad 

Railroad, etc. 

Black Diamond STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Keystone. crc econwst per doz. $1 10 
Hollow Back. . Gem, flat, No.3........ o 1 00 

Ames’, new list..... Discount, 128% Se ere . 110 
,- with wood han- 

Pome ees) Casenenune $1 4 STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 

pre .. =, 35,. ee cienbeseeheenenie 
OO Sarr, per doz. $3 50 STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 
Long Handle........ = 

SINKS. STOVE POLISH—See Pclish. 

7 from 16x24 Net 

ee ‘ 

Enameled, White, i6x24.°.1°7, “ STRAPS. 
pn ok ge a an ? i ee per doz. 85c & 1 20 

SLEDGES—See Memmess. 
CHERS. 

SNAPS, remem” Carpet. STRESS 

f OTE OS eee per doz. $3 90 

Judd’s Pattern...... Add sao to list Excelsior..........-- “ § 25 

aii SNATHS. Malleable Iron....... ” 70 

Ring, Bush. . doz. 14 zs ee dawsabes - 6 30 

Patent Loop, Bush..... ne — « 4 50 

Patent Loop, Grass. . “ ° 3 PTTUTTYTTCLT TS 

° Wire. 

Cleves — ae "4081 O. S. Elwood, No. 1...per doz. Nets 
a EEPROM I 0.8. Elwood, No.2...“ 

a 

P Malleable Iron....... .-pertb. $0 & 

err 5 7 tought Steel.........pergro. 4 50 
Per doz. *sSc 60s 65e 752 See 1 00l™ — 
- TACKS. 
ight : 
Per doz. s. 55 2 10 ay 4 Bill Posters’ 6-oz., 25 th. boxes, 
TOMATO. o occccccecs are 1Se 
® SPRINKLERS, LAWN. Upholsters’ 6-oz., 25-Ib. boxes, 
Stearns’ No. 1........per doz. $9 75 SPE cece eessnscucocens 1S¢c 


TAPES, MEASURING. 


ah ee List&40% 

Lufkin's Steel...... Prices on applic’n 

Lufkin's Metallic... Prices on applic’n 

Lufkin’s Pocket... .. Prices on applic’n 

THERMOMETERS. 

Tie Come... oo ow oo, .- @s$ 1 = 

Wood Bac ow 12 
Se = 

TIES. 
Bale. 
Single Leop. carload lots... . .75&7% 
ess than car lote 70&15% 
Cow—See “Chains.” 
TOOLS, SAW. 
Disston’s Universal....... ee 40% 
TRAPS. 

Game with Chains. Per doz. 
tk eee secose $2 O01 
Oneida Jump No. 1...... ‘ee 
Newhouse No. 1.......c000.: 5 62 

Mouse and Rat. Net per gross 
Out O’Sight goeuse evecccees $ 8 00 

SS 15 00 

<8 = RS: dei pal ate-ad 100 00 
#44 Pocket Gopher......... 20 00 
oo) errr 2 60 
Hold Fast Mouse........... 2 60 
a be cnceenked we 11 00 
PES 11 00 
| |e 13 50 
Wood Choker Mouse, 4 Holes 11 00 

TROWELS. 
Brick. 
Clover Leal. ..ccccccccccccccs 0% 
SP cities sien pedemneae 15S&5% 
0 Ere 30%, 
Ph chatcetseessenraadenene Net 

Plasterers’. 

CN Bs 5 adedcanassensees 40% 

TS ERTL S 25% 

w. Dr kckdeedeneseceneena Net 
TRUCKS 

i: +p ccandansenkaen nes each, $3 75 

Warehouse or store. 

No I, each a a $24 50 
TT TTT Te 22 50 
TUBS, WASH, 

Standard, Wood, Ex, 
a 3 2 1 large 
Per doz. .$9 50 11 25 12 75 15 50 

‘alvanized. 
ar es 1 2 3 
re 13 75 15 95 18 60 

TWINE. 
Market 
Quotation 
i-ply Cotton Wrapping ere ee 

ie ain lb. er re 

t Extra Wrapping...... 

' “ Hvy. Wrapping. . 

t a Wrapping on tubes... 

5 ' o cones... 

t i) oe Lad aiiee 

India Hemp, 4-tb. balls, No. 18.. 

2-ply Jute, SS 

Seins. Market 
Bienes MED caxccave Quotation 
Med..... ” pani ween lade kee 
Hard OF eater ae eee = 
Staging. 4-tb. ball, size 21...... no 

= ate ai = 

° = © awk - 
Bagging, }-tb ball.............. 3 
SO Ue EE. 0 cccvicece = 
ee” “ eee . 
ae o) « sikeeibtinadealicn = 
3- “ Silver Finish, in hanks... {! 

Fodder or Lath. 

PP Siestcntsavasteete 
VISES 

is i saben dwedeiaue $5 00 

Oval Slide, 

Inches 2 24 34 44 

Each .$2.40 $2.60 $3.00 $3.75 $7.75 

No. 1, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw...... perdoz. 13 50 

‘No. 2, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw......per doz. 20 00 

No. 3, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw...... per 18 00 

No. 500, All Steel Folding Saw 
ceescndesedeees ous per doz. 13 50 
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WARE, 

Glue Pots. 
SEEROE, cccccees -»-Add 15% to list 
Enameled... .......+ee0000000230% 
WASH BOAKDS—See Boards. 

WASHERS. 

Standard O. G. cast iron...pertb. 34c 


$4 Wrought steel in 5-Ib. boxes, per tb.: 


In.3/16245/16 # $ @ & d 1 
18c 16c 15c 13c 12c 1l$e lle Ile Ile 


WEDGES. 


WEANERS. 
Calf. 


Fuller's, per doz. .... $2 00 to $2 50 
Tyler's Safety, per doz. 1 85 to 2 40 
Carroll's, per doz.... 3 OO0to 3 75 
Hoosier, per doz 3 50to 4 60 
Shaw Perfected 3 00to 3 75 


WEIGHTS. 


Sash—f.o.b. Chicago 
Ton lots, per ton............ $60 00 
Smaller lots, per ton......... 


WHEEL BARROWS. 
No. 4 Tubular Steel......... 
Common Tray or Stave Tray @ 4 (0) 


Angle leg, garden.......... @ 6 50 
WHEELS. 
Carborundum.......0ee005 eevcns 50% 
Bane. cccccccccccccccccececees 60% 
We BB ceccccees 8 10 12 

POP GtBcccccness $550 725 8 50 
12 in. heavy hoisting, per doz. $25 00 
WIRE. 
Brass. 
Ten COTS. cc ccccccccccccccccece Nets 
In 1-lb. spools, new list........ Nets 
Broom—Tinned......-+++eeeee85 Nets 


Cable—Same price 1s Barbed Wire. 


Copper. 
ie itn shite e eee Nets 
I-lb. spools, new list...........Nets 
Fence—Smooth. An'eal’d Ga.v'd 


Nos. 6 to 9, less than 


car, per 100 Ibs....$4 25 $4945 

Hair—New List............. 40& 10% 

Market. Market Quotations 
Bright, full bdles........... t 
Bright, broken bdles........ 4 
Coppered, full bdles........ = 
Coppered, broken bdles..... = 


Tinned, full bdies. . . San 
Tinned, broken bdles....... 
Picture—In coils..... . .80%@80&10%, 
In 5-tb. spools.......pertbh..... 


WRENCHES. 


Coes Steel Handle, 6 inch. 30% 
ad - e - ~« 30% 
10 30% 

“ . 12 30%, 

Coes Knife-Handle, 6 30% 

a. 8” ..... 30% 

10 30% 

12 30% 

Coes All Patterns. . 30% 
Bemis & Call's: 

Adjustable S, 10%; Adjustable S 
Pipe, 10%; Briggs’ Pattern, 25% 
Combination Bright. ..10% 

Steel Handle Nut......... . 25% 

Combination Black....... . 25&5% 

Merrick Pattern............25&5% 


Knife Handle Pattern. 
No. 62, Screw Wrench. List, plus 5% 
No. 60, Steel Handle. 





WRINGERS. 
No. 790, Guarantee. per doz. $67 00 
No. 770, Bicycle - 62 50 
No. 110, Domestic = 55 50 
No. 110, Brighton. _ 51 00 
No. 740, Bicycle 62 50 
No. 22, Domestic.... wa 55 50 
No. 22, Pioneer...... aa 51 CO 
No. 770B, Bicycle..... 101 00 
No. 781B Guarantee... st 111 00 
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' ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


| 
ALPHABETICAL LIST | 








Alien & Co., Inc., L. B......--++-+: 55 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co..... 52 
American Steel & Wire Co..........- 57 | 
Ade DAM. CO....ccce coccccoece 55 
Basman Co., Inc., A.M.......-++++- 53 | 
Berger Brothers Co...........+++++ 52 | 
nk dccscesccsseserceuses 55 | 
Bavtaes BS CO.. ccccccccescescosce 54 
Brier Hill Steel Co...........+-+4+ 52 
Bullard & Gormley Co...... eseeens 59 | 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co...... 55 
Burtom C0.. W. J.ccccccccccccccccs 52 
Caldwell Mig. Co.....-..-seeeeeee 57 
Central Pattern Co. ......-.-ee06- 13 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co.......... 55 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co........ 55 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co..... 55 
Cleveland Castings & Pattern Co.... 13 
Coes Wrench Co...... e6ereccecece 56 
Cope-Swift Co., Inc.........-++- oo. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co......... 53 
Delta File Works.........+-++0+5+ 56 | 
Dover Wood Face & Lbr. Co....... 13 | 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co........... 54 
Friedliey-Voshardt Co.............- 53 | 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co............- 7| 
Harrington & King Perforating Co.. 53 
Hart & Cooley Co.......-+eeeeeees 9 
Heller Bros. Co......---+seeereeee 56 
Hemp & Co.....csepecceccceres so & 


Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co........-. 3 
Hess-Snyder Co... .......--sseeees 7 


Heasler Co., H. B......ccsececeess 52 
Hollenden Hotel........--..00+0+5 56 
Howard Stove Co......---eeeeeene 11 
Howes Co., 8. M.......-seeeeeeeee 1-11 
Hussey & Co., C. G... 6. ee eee ceeeee 51 
Hyfield Mfg. Co........-.---e+005 57 
Jack Corp., A. W....ceccecseevcees 13 
Kimball Bros. Co........----++++- 51 
Kirk-Latty Mig. Co......+.....+-- 13 
Knoedler, Frederick J.............. 54 
Lufkin Rule Co...... 2.6.66 scenes 57 
Mahoning Foundry Co............+. 2 
May-Fiebeger Furnace Co. ....... 6 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F........-+-.++ 14 
Meyer Furnace Co.......---++++4+ 4 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co.... 10 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co......... 60 


Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co........ 6 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works.... 54 
Northwestern Stove Repair Co...... 13 
Peek, H. B..cccccccccsccccccccces 51 
Peerless Foundry Co........... ° 6 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.......-.....-6- 57 
Quincy Pattern Co...........++++- 13 
Rock Island Mfg. Co...... anunnees 57 
Rock Island Register Co........... 9 
Roesch, Geo. E.........++ ovpanses 51 
Rybolt Heater Co........-.-+-50+- 7 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T.........- 53 
Safety Interlocking Stove Pipe Co... 11 
Schill Bros. Co...........+- aetances 5 
Schwab & Sons Co., R.J........... 7 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co..... 2 
Standard Ventilator Co............ 53 
Stanley Rule & Level Co........... 56 
Stearns Register Co........ ataneoue 8 
St. Louls Technical Institute........ 51 
Sullivan-Geiger Co................ 51 
EO Biting BER cc cc cccccccoccscce 55 
Tubular Heat. & Vent. Co.......... 7 
Turner Brass Works............ na ae 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co............ 9 
XXth Century Heat. & Vent.Co.... 5 
Vedder Pattern Works............. 13 
Victor Stove Co.......... Seeseees 5 
WEES GREP Ge cc cccecccscccccese 54 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W.A.........+.. 54 





CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Asbestos Sheets. 
Jack Corporation, A. W., 


| Flux—Aluminum, 


Roesch, Geo. E., Aurora, Lil 


Flux—Soldering. 
|Allen Co.. Ine., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Lockport, New York! 


Bale Ties. 


American Stee) & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Co., 


Pittsburgh Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Bolts and Nats. 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bolts—Stove. 


Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Brakes—Cornice. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


Brass and Copper. 


Cc. G. 


Hussey & Co., : 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ceiling— Metal. 


Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Coal Chutes, 


Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Peerless 


Cornices. 


Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cut-Offs—Rain Water. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dampers. 


Howes Co., The S. M., 


Boston, Mass. 


Eaves Trough, 


Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich 


Clark-Smith Hardware Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elevatora, 


Bros. Co. 


Kimball . 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Ename!—Iron, 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Il. 


Fence Gates. 
& Wire Co., 
Chicago, ° Il. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Steel 


Fencing—Wire. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Files. 


Delta File Wks., Philadelphia. Pa | 


Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Furnaces—Soldering. 
|Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.| 
Bernz, Otto, Newark, N. J. 


| Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


| Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich 


| Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, Ill 


liammers. 


Stantle Ru & Level Co., 
New Britain, Conn 


Handles—Boiler. 


Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heaters—School Room, 








Meyer Furnace Cvo.,, Peoria, Ill 
Monroe Fdry. & Furnace Co., 

Monroe. Mich. 

Peerless Foundry Co., } 

Indianapolis, Ind. | 

Standard Furnace & Supply Co., | 

Omaha, Neb. | 

| 

| lieaters—Warm Air. 
|tlall-Neal Furnace Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Furnace & Fdy, Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hess-Suyder Massillon, Ohio 

Mahoning Foundry Co., 
Youngstown, 
Furnace Co., 
Newark, Ohio 


Henry 
Co., 


Ohio 
May-Fiebeger 


Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 
Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
tybolt Heater Co., 
Ashland, Ohio 
Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, Ohio 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Tubular Heating & Ventilating 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
XXth Century Heating & Venti- 


Akron, Onio 
Salem, Ohio 


lating Co., 
Victor Stove Co., 


Horse Shoes, 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicagy, Ll 


Hotels. 


Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 





Jobbers—Hardware. } 

' 

Bullard & Gormley Co., | 
Chicago, Ii: | 
Co., 


Nark-Smith Hdw. 


Peoria, Iii 


Lath—Expanded Metal. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co,, 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Machinery—Cul vert. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind 


Machines—Crimping. 


Bertsch & Co., 


Cambridge City, Ind 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y 





Machines—Razor Blades, 


|Hyfield Mfg. Co, 
| New York, N. Y 





Machines—Stove Pipe. 


Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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Machines—Tinsmith. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 11! 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Knoedler, Frederick J., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 
Buffalo, N. y 


Metals—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., hicago, I)! 


Millboard, 


Jack Corporation, A. W., 
Lockport, N. Y 


Miters. 


lriedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ili 


Naile—Slating. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Nails—Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, I)! 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 


*riedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, I)! 


Patterns—Furnace, 


Central Pattern Co., Quincy, I! 


Patterns— Machinery. 


Central Pattern Co., Quincy, II 


Patterns—Stove. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Central Pattern Co., 


Sieveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cope-Swift Co., Inc., * 
Detroit, Mich. 


Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, Ill 


Vedder Pattern Works, 
Troy, N. Y 


Pipes and Fittings—Furnace. 


Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Howes Co = Boston, Mass 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Il 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 


Co., Detroit, Mich 
Safety Interlocking Stove Pipe 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
Standard Furnace & Supply-Co., 
Omaha, Neb 
Register Co., 
Detroit, 


Stearns 
Mich 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Howes Co., S. M., Boston, Mas 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, I) 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 
Co., Detroit, Mic 


Safety Interlocking Stove Pipe 


Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iow- 
Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, In‘ 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W 


Pipe—Conductor. 
Berger Bros. Co., 
. Philadelphia, Pa 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., 
Peoria, I):. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ii! 
Huesey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Plumbs and Levels. 
Stanley Rule & Level.Co., 
New Britain 
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